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FRANCE TIGHTENS HER BELT 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan’ 


Key Topics for Discussion 

1. What are the economic and political factors behind the 
present crisis in France? What is the relationship between 
them? 

2. What does de Gaulle’s resignation presage for France’s 
future in internal and external affairs? 


Key Questions 


1. What event on -January 20 of this year caused a 
political crisis in France? (De Gaulle’s resignation from the 
presidency and from political life. ) 

2. What was the immediate cause of his action? (His 
dispute with the National Assembly over military appro- 
priations, de Gaulle demanding a large standing army.) 

3. What arguments did the Assembly use against him? 
(That France must rebuild economically before it can 
become a great military power.) 

4. Why is a solution of France’s economic problems so 
urgently needed? (Black markets threaten disastrous in- 
flation; government revenues come nowhere near matching 
expenditures. ) ’ 

5. What causes black markets to thrive? (Excess of 
money and shortage of commodities.) 

6. What political differences exist between de Gaulle 
and the Assembly? (Whether new constitution should con- 
centrate power in the legislature, or in the executive, as 
de Gaulle and the Conservatives desire.) 

7. What difficulties faced Felix Gouin in the organization 
ot a new government? (The fact that no one party has a 
majority in the Assembly, requiring the formation of a 
coalition cabinet representing the Socialist, Communist and 
Popular Republican parties. 

8. How does the new government plan to solve France’s 
internal difficulties? (Nationalization of basic. industries, 
reduction of civil] and military expenditures, freezing of 
wages and prices. Gouin emphasized his government would 
attain these ends by democratic processes and not by 
decree. ) 

9. How do the major parties differ on foreign policy, 
and how does Gouin hope to reconcile their differences? 
(Socialists and Popular Republicans favor alliance with 
Britain and western democracies, Communists favor closer 
ties with Russia. Gouin hopes for tri-partite agreement 
among Russia, Britain and France, closer relations with the 
U. S.; also implied sterner attitude toward Franco Spain.) 


Summary Question 
Compare the French program with that of Socialist Britain. 
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HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


DEAR UNCLE SAM 

1. What are the three methods of filing income tax 
reports? (Form W-2; short Form 1040; long Form 1040.) 
Which is the simplest to use? (W-2.) 

2. What is the difference between a normal tax and a 
surtax? (Normal tax is fixed percentage, surtax graduated. ) 

8. Who are counted as dependents? (Those receiving 
over half their support, and having éarned not more than 
$500. ) 

4. Give one reason why use of Form 1040 may be more 
economical than Form W-2. (Business expenses may be 
deducted. ) 

5. Will more or fewer people pay income taxes in 1947? 
(Fewer; the new tax law reduces taxes.) 

For Discussion: Why was the income tax law made a 
constitutional amendment? Do you think this action was 
necessary to render the law constitutional? (Try to find 
passages in the Constitution which refer to taxation.) 

Do you think an income tax is fairer and more democratic 
than a straight head tax? Can you think of any other useful 
purposes served by the tax besides the collection of 
revenue? (As an instrument for social policy.) 

For Reference: “Tax Policy: Back to 1929,” William 
Withers, New Republic, Dec. 10, ’45; “About Taxes — Facts 
and Figures,” J. E. Andrews, N. Y. Times Mag., Oct. 7, °45. 


UNCLE SAM’S HOUSE OF WONDERS 


1. Of what department is the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards a part? (Commerce. ) 

2. What is a comparator? (An instrument for measuring 
microscopic lengths. ) 

8. Under what authority,does the Bureau fix standards? 
(Constitution gives to Congress the power to fix uniform 
weights and measures for the whole country.) 

For Discussion: How many different kinds of measure- 
ments (length, weight, etc.) can you think of? Can you 
discover the origin of some of the terms? 

‘What brought about the need for greater measuring 
accuracy? (Industrial revolution, modern science.) 

Do you think that the metric system should be universally 
adopted? What are its advantages? 


FRENCH CRISIS 
For Discussion: What is a vote of confidence? What 
happens if a government fails to get such a vote? Do you 
think this method makes for more or less democratic govern- 
ment than American methods? It is more or less efficient? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of a two-party 
system compared with a multi-party system? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 11, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Our Vanishing Mineral Wealth: An inventory of our 
resources, 

What Does Russia Want? An analysis of the new 
Soviet Five-Year Plan in the light of recent demands. 

Roof of the World: The story of Canada’s “Musk Ox” 
expedition to explore the Arctic. 

Some Past Inflations, by Henry Steele Commager: 
How scme previous crises in our economy were 
dealt with. 


For English Classes 

160 Miles of Words, by Warner Oliver: Exploring the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Poetry Page: The Admirable Amy [Lowell]. 

O for Honorable: An essay on the Japanese language 
that tells why the capital of England is pronounced 
“Rundun.” 

The Revised Bible: An article on the latest revision of 
The New Testament. 

Big Shot, by Margaret Weymouth Jackson: A story 
about a boy who learned how to fight. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
“THE WHEEL IN THE SNOW” 


Have you ever noticed how many “Hew To —” books 
are advertised in the papers and sold in drug and book stores? 
They tell you how to do a great variety of desirable things — 
become a short-story writer, play the comet, be a radio en- 
gineer, lose or gain weight, say the right things to make a hit 
at a party. 

Often ads for these books promise you will gain your 
desired goal in six weeks or six easy lessons — and almost 
without effort. They sell to thousands of people and offer the 
same advice to all of them. Some of it is good. 

But Mr. Freitag is offering you something much better: 
his own experience and his own example. 

Did you notice how he tells of his experience of becoming 
a writer — not as a pattern which you are to copy or pre- 
scribed steps which you are to follow. He gives you no 
advice. He simply says, “This is the true story of how I — 
one man — become a writer.” Don’t get him wrong. He’s not 
saying you must flunk math or that if you do this is a good 
sign. He’s not saying you must live through an unhappy time 
like his months of soup lines and sign painting. He is saying 
that what happens to you and the way you take it may-pro- 
duce the need to write, the courage to learn how, and the 
stuff to write about. In a way, I think he’s saying that writing 
is explaining what happens to you and the way you feel about 
it to yourself. That’s advice well worth turning over in your 
mind if you want to do any kind of creative work. 

There’s another idea that this article suggests which you 
might like to talk over. Failure of any sort isn’t a pleasant 
business. None of us like it. Some of us are afraid of it and 
worry about it. Certainly nobody would try te fail. But you 
may in spite of yourself. And if you do, as most people do at 
something, sooner or later, your case isn’t necessarily hope- 
less. Follure can mean that you’re on the wrong track. | It 


may force something pretty wonderful to get started inside 


you which will take you places you would never have) 


reached without it. 


And now for Mr. Freitag’s example as a writer. Did it: 


occur to you to test his piece as.a sample of good or bad 
writing? What characteristics of his style can you discover? 
Read sentences aloud to illustrate them. [Points to be men- 
tioned: (1) simple, easy, quiet sentences — no strange, un- 


usual words; (2) intentional repetition of words which — 


>» ”» “« 


carry his idea — “sad,” “answers,” “write” and “writers,” 
“life”; (3) specific detail— “steamed off the stamp”; (4) 


fresh, individual comparisons — “ugliness and unhappiness 9 


so heavy you could roll it about on your tongue,” “my car- 
toons were weak and like a whisper,” “her hands in her lap 
were like shivering twigs on the branch of a tree”; (5) use of 
anecdote to put over his idea.] Do you find any humor or-any 
poetry in the piece? 


YOU HAVE TO LEARN 


Did the story end as you expected it to or were you sur-¥ 


prised? Who do you think was most surprised by Andy’s not 


killing the otter when he had the chance — the reader, Andy, | 


or his parents? Why didn’t he kill the otter? 


How good a job do you think Andy’s mother and father | 


were doing as parents? It took Andy weeks of pretty grim 

unhappiness and bitterness to discover what they had known 

all the time. His parents ran the risk of his not learning it at 

all. Why didn’t they argue with him and try to get him to see | 
the situation as they did? Would this have been kinder than 

leaving him alone to work it out by himself? What effect 

would it ave had on him? 

Have you found out that it is often much harder to stand 
by on the sidelines and let someone work out his problems 
than to step in and take a hand in straightening them out? 
In what ways was it difficult for Andy’s mother and father to 
let their son go his own way? What did they believe about 
him that made them willing to do it? What did they believe 
about life that made them choose this way of handling him? 7 
Can yoo recall any time when your parents have kept. hands 
off and let you work out a difficult problem? 


SHE SAID TO HIM . . . HE SAID TO HER 


. If you want to have some fun and prove to yourself that 
good dialogue really does grow out of character and situation, 
try this nonsense experiment. Choose a short story with 
plenty of dialogue which the class has studied recently so 
that you have a clear idea of what the characters and situa- 
tion are. Find in it a conversation, preferably just between” 
two people, in which the speakers are expressing widely 
different points of view. Now read the speeches aloud, giving | 
all of A’s speeches to B, and B’s to A. Why don’t they fit the, 
speaker, read this way? Do they express feelings the speaker 
obviously wouldn’t have under the circumstances? Do they 
imply that he has knowledge that you know he doesn’t have? 
In each case show just why the character couldn't of 
wouldn’t say what you have made him say by shifting 
speakers, 





A Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. 1-b, 2-d, 3-d, 4-b, 5-a, 6-c, 7-c, 8-b. 
II. l-a, 2-c, 3-c, 4-a, 5-b, 6-c, 7-d, 8-b. 
il. _1-employment, 2-Wyatt, $-Yalta, 4-Cardinal. 
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Copr 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 


Even in the desert, this pen is 
the “most wanted”’ 


The Sheikh’s request has been answered. And your wish for a ‘‘51” 
will soon be fulfilled . . . More of these pens are coming. 
Soon, you’ll see why the Parker ‘51” is so desired. Its 
gleaming shaft invites your hand. Its point of costly 
Osmiridium floats like a cloud. And only this pen 
is designed for satisfactory use of Parker “51” 
Ink that ‘‘dries as it writes!” 
See your Parker dealer soon. Your owner- 
ship of a “51” is nearer now. 
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HIS is the time of the year when radio comedians groan 

about death and taxes always being with us. It is also 
the time of the year when your father suddenly appreciates 
you very much. Why, you represent a saving of at least $100 
to him! 

Here’s where the saving comes from. He can claim an 
income tax exemption of $500 for you. But your dad will 
be even more appreciative if you can actually help him 
figure out how much of an income tax he has to send to 
Uncle Sam by March 15. This is your chance to convince 
him that you are really grown up — that an education does 
pay off. Taxation without explanation these days can be just 
as painful as taxation without representation was to American 
colonists. 

Here is the prescription to kill that pain — the explanation 
that you have been waiting for. Read this article carefully 
and thoroughly — and you can be an ersatz aspirin tablet 
for your parents’ income tax headache. 

First of all, who has to make out an income tax return? 

You do, if you worked last summer vacation or after school 
and earned more than $500 during 1945. The law says that 
every resident or citizen of the United States with an income 
of $500 or over during 1945 must file an income tax return. 
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These Detroiters at local office of Internal Revenue 
Bureau are getting help in filling out theirtax forms. 
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Taxation with explanation! Here’s how 
you can help with the family income tax 


“Dear Uncle Sam: 


Check Enclosed...” 


The only exceptions are members of the armed forces on 
sea duty or serving outside the United States. 

This holds true regardless of your age or whether you 
are supported by yaur parents. Your parents cannot include 
your earnings in their own tax return. 

Even if you earned less than $500 in 1945, it might be 
a good idea for you to file a return, Unless you worked in 
your own business, on a farm, or as a domestic servant last 
year, your employer had to. withhold part of your wages. 

This money was withheld under the pay-as-you-go tax 
collection plan that has been in effect since 1943. If your 
total earnings came to less than $500, however, the money 
withheld belongs to you rather than to Uncle Sam. He will 
gladly mail it back to you — provided you file a return. 

Everything that has been said ‘so far applies to your 
parents as well as to yourself. Approximately .50,000,000 

persons—one out of every two American aduits—have to file 
an income tax return this year. 


How to Use Withholding Receipt 


We can proceed to the next step. How do you go about 
paying your income tax? 

There are three different methods. The simplest method 
is to use the withholding receipt — Form W-2. In this case, 
your employer and the tax collector do the painful arithmetic 
for you. You merely answer a few easy questions, mail the 
form to the Collector of Internal Revenue in your district, 
and wait for him to send you a bill or a refund. But before 
you excitedly tell your father to grab his pen and withholding 
receipt, let’s make sure he is one of the lucky persons eligible 
to use this method. 

To qualify, he must be a wage earner whose total income 
from all sources is less than $5,000. Not more than $100 
of this total can come from income not subject to with- 
holding — such as dividends from stocks and bonds, or 
interest from savings bank deposits. To illustrate this point, 
we'll assume that your dad earns $3,000 a year and supports 
your mother, your sister, and you—a typical American 


- family. Here is how he would fill out Form W-2. 


Some time before January 31, your dad should have 
received a withholding receipt from his employer. This 
receipt shows the total wages paid him during 1945 and 
the amount deducted and withheld for income tax. If he 
worked for more than one company during the year, he 
should have a withholding receipt from each of his em- 
ployers. On the receipt from his last employer, he adds up 
all the wages he has received in 1945. We have already 
assumed that this will be $3,000. Therefore, on Line 1 he 
writes $3,000. 

We shall assume also that during 1945 your father received 
$50 as interest on stock he owns. He enters this amount 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 








a 


on Line 2. On Line 3, he writes the sum of these two sources 
of income — $3,050. On Line 4 (a), he writes your mother’s 
name. Since your mother did not have any outside income 
ot her own last year, he writes “No” after (b), and leaves 
blank the space after (c). On Line 5, your dad writes down 
his occupation. 

Your importance to your father is shown on the right- 
hand side of the withholding rece.pt, headed “Your 1945 
Exemptions.” The more people your dad can list in this 
column, the lower his tax will be. This is because the tax 
collector does not figure how much your dad owes Uncle 
Sam on the basis of his total, or gross, income. Instead, the 
tax collector first subtracts a $500 exemption for your dad, 
and an additional $500 for each of his dependents as allowed 
by law. 

To be counted as dependents, however, you and your 
sister must have received over half of your support from your 
father, and you must not have earned more than $500 in 
1945. If you meet these conditions, your father writes your 
name, and “son” or “daughter” after it, as the case may be. 
He also writes your sister's name, and “daughter” after 
it The exemptions for himself and your mother will be 
counted automatically, so that your dad need not list either 
his own or your mother’s name. 

The only thing your dad has to do now is sign his name 
in the space provided, put down the date, and mail- Form 
W-2 to the Collector of Interna] Revenue before March 15. 


Save Money with Form 1040 


It may be worthwhile for your dad to do a little more 
work, however, and use the short version of Form 1040. 
You “takes your choice, and you pays your money” in 
either case — but you may have to pay a little less with 
Form 1040. 

Suppose your dad has to travel away trom home.to attend 
a business convention. He pays for his hotel room, meals, 
gasoline, and other expenses out of his own pocket and is 
not reimbursed by his employer. With Form 1040, he can 
subtract these business expenses from his gross income 
before he figures his tax. If these expenses add up to $250, 


he figures his tax on $2,800, not on the original $3,050. 

To find out how much income tax he must pay with this 
method, your dad turns to the tax table on page 4 of 
Form 1040..He finds the line that says $2800 and moves his 
finger across to the column for people with four exemptions. 
There he finds $167 — his income tax for 1945. If he had 
used Form W-2, he would have owed Uncle Sam $222! 

You are probably wondering now why people tear their 
hair and moan about complex arithmetic problems. Only 
those persons who use the long version of Form 1040 have 
to worry about arithmetic. This form must be used by 
anyone whose income after business expenses are deducted 
is more than $5,000. 

These people must first compute the normal tax, which 
is 3 per cent of your income regardless of its size. They must 
then compute their surtax. This tax is 20 per cent of incomes 
up to $2,000. It increases on each successive income 
“bracket” as incomes grow larger. The increased tax is not 
levied against the whole income. Thus, on an income of 
$300,000 the tax will be 91 per cent of everything in excess 
of $200,000. 

Will peacetime mean a lighter income tax burden? 


Lighter Taxes Ahead 


Congress has already passed a new tax law applying to 
1946 income — the first major reduction in Federal taxes 
since 1929. Because of additional exemptions under this 
new law, 12,000,000 Americans who have to pay income 
taxes this year will be excused on March 15, 1947. 

It is doubtful, however, whether we shall ever get back 
to pre-1939 days when only 6,000,000 persons were taxed 
on their incomes. “President Truman has estimated that it 
will cost $35,800,000,000 to run the Federal Government 
during the year beginning July 1, 1946. 

Until Uncle Sam finds a way to economize — or other 
ways of raising money — Americans in the low income 
brackets must continue to contribute to the support of their 
Government through income taxés. 

But pass it off lightly when people tell you to beware 
the Ides of March. Taxation with explanation isn’t so bad. 
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This is where 50,000,000 income tax returns from the nation will be sorted at Internal Revenue Bureau, 
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Darling in Des Moines Register and Tribune (1912) 


The Poor Little Rich Boy 


the reckoning of income taxes. 
Income taxes are nothing new in American history. 
The only thing new is the size of the tax and the number of 
people required to report incomes and pay taxes. It is well 
to remember that the income tax is the most convenient and 
fairest way yet devised to limit the accumulation of great 
fortunes and to redistribute the wealth of the country. 

The first American income taxes came with the Civil 
War. That war placed a heavy burden upon the Federal 
Government, and among the methods devised to meet the 
burden was the income tax. The law of 1864 exempted all 
incomes under $600, and provided a sliding scale of taxes 
up to ten per cent on incomes over $10,000. It was carelessly 
drawn, easy to evade, and of short duration. Its chief 
importance was as a precedent. 

With the hard times of the early 1890s came a demand 
for a renewal of the income tax. After a long debate in the 
House, an income tax provision was attached to the tariff 
bill of 1894. There was some logic to this connection. -In 
the first place, it was then widely believed that the tariff 
was the “mother of trusts,” and that it helped create great 
fortunes. This was one way of getting back some of the 
money the Government was then creating. In the second 
place, the tariff of 1894 called for a number of reductions 
in duties. The loss to the Government by these reductions 
was to be made up from tax revenue. 

The bill was duly passed and became law: Then the 
income tax was challenged on constitutional grounds. After 
one of the great judicial debates in our Bistory, and after 
two arguments during which one member of the Court 
changed his mind, the law was declared unconstitutional. 

How could this happen? The Constitution says nothing 
about income taxes, It gives the Congress power to tax, and 


M ARCH is upon us, and to most Americans March means 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


The Income Tax 
and — 
How It GREW 


provides that “representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states . . . according to their 
respective numbers.” Was the income tax a direct tax? If 
so, it had to be apportioned among the States in accordance 
to population — which was out of the question. 

In any event the income tax was defeated. Yet the demand 
for it continued. With the Court holding that such a tax was 
unconstitutional the only way out was a constitutional 
amendment. In 1909, under Taft, Congress passed such an 
amendment, and sent it to the States. It was -ratified in 
February, 1913, and became the 16th Amendment to the 
Constitution. Thus by the time Wilson came to the Presi- 
dency, the authority to lay an income tax was clear. 

The Democratic party was already committed to the 
income tax, and such a tax was provided for in the Under- 
wood tariff of 1913. Two things were provided for in this 
law that were to be of importance later on. One was the 
principle that the tax should be a “graduated” one — that is 
on a sliding scale. The other was the provision for the col- 
lection of statistics on incomes from all sources. 





Major Part of Government Income 


From 1914 on we have had the income tax with us. With 
each emergency it has been increased, both with respect 
to the total amount and with respect to the number of 
persons required to pay. In 1943, an important provision 
was added calling for a “pay as you go” arrangement. 

Some interesting things emerge from a study of income 
tax statistics. Thus, as for 1944, we find that income taxes 
on individuals and corporations brought in over 23 billion 
dollars — a major part of all Government income. Of this 
grand total New York paid almost one third, and the major 
part of all income taxes came from New York, Pennsylwania, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. 
We find, too, that income is still somewhat crazily distributed 
— that less than one per cent of the people have incomes 
of ten thousand or over, and that many millions still have 
incomes less than one thousand. The income tax, by taxing 
away the greater part of large incomes, helps to equalize 
this uneven distribution of income. 
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herself: “The more things change, the more they are the 

same.” (Plus ca change, plus la meme chose.) 

Despite the war, the years of occupation, the liberation — 
France is her old self again. She is back to “normalcy.” In 
France, that means a return to continual political squabbling. 
The French Third Republic had fourteen presidents between 
1871 and 1940. Of these, only four served their full seven- 
year terms. Now, the Fourth Republic, barely four months 
old, already has its second president. 

The latest political crisis occurred on January 20, when 
General CNarles de Gaulle stalked out on his long legs from 
the presidency. He had summoned his ministers and told 
them baldly: “I have had enough. I do not want to direct a 
government in which political parties or groups do not cease 
to attack me.” 

To. dispel any doubts that this was “Adieu” and not just 
“Au revoir,” the General's private secretary, Gaston Palew- 
ski, issued a statement to the press asserting that his chief 
“has not merely resigned. He has left his post, and this is 
irrevocable. The General is retiring definitely from political 
life.” It was President de Gaulle’s third resignation in three 
months. Apparently this time he meant it. 


Why de Gaulle Retired 


What precipitated de Gaulle’s “retirement”? There_were 
many issues. The immediate cause was his dispute with the 
majority of the National Assembly over appropriations for 
the army. He strongly objected to the proposed 20 per cent 
reduction in the defense budget. Even in civilian clothes, 
de Gaulle remained the military man. He favored a strong 
standing army, arguing that it was essential ‘to France’s 
prestige as one of the Big Five powers. 

His opponents — particularly the Leftist parties — felt that 
France’s civilian needs came first. They placed their main 
emphasis on material rehabilitation of the country. They rec- 
ognized, realistically, that France must become strong eco- 
nomically before it can again be strong militarily. 
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| ee is a French saying which aptly applies to France 
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International News 


These Frenchmen, lined up for their bread ration, face harsh reality of less food. 


This made sound sense to the French people, who have 
been bitterly muttering that le grand Charles had become 
le grand illusion — and with justification. The cost of living 
in France at official prices has soared 703 per cent over 1939. 
At black market prices the increase is 3,117 per cent above 
the pre-war level! These statistics were officially released by 
the Ministry of Information this year. And while prices mul- 
tiplied seven times, wage scales have risen to only less than 
three times the pre-war figures. 


Printing Press Money 


To translate it into “butter and eggs” terms, a pound of 
butter for which we pay 54 cents (OPA ceiling price), the 
French — if they can get it — pay six dollars. A dozen eggs 
for which we pay 56 cents, costs the French housewife nine 
dollars. True enough, these are black market prices, but the 
black market has become a national institution in France 
today. It thrives on the fact that there is an excess of money 
and a shortage of commodities. There is at present about 
580,000,000,000 francs in circulation, which is three times 
as much as there was in 1940. 

Since liberation, the French government has been spending 
almost three times as much money as it received in revenues. 
The difference has been made up by working its printing 
presses overtime and printing more money. France today has 
less wheat, less meat, less potatoes, less of all staples, than 
even under the Nazi occupation. In addition to food, there 
Are acute shortages of fuel, clothing, housing, transportation 
facilities. 

It would be grossly unfair to blame de Gaulle for this 
economic mess. No one did. But, on the other hand, few 
could agree with him that what France needed most at the 
moment was a large standing army. 

However that may be, the dispute over the military ex 
penditures was not the primary reason for de Gaulle’s hasty 
exit. More basic was the issue of whether the new constitu- 
tion now being drafted should provide for a strong and inde- 
pendent executive, as de Gaulle desired; or whether all 
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The stark economic problems of hunger, 
housing and fuel are eclipsing politics 


powers should be vested in a sovereign, single-chamber 
Assembly, with the presidency reduced to a figurehead — as 
the Leftist parties demanded. 

The line was sharply drawn. On one side were the Social- 
ists, Communists, and a majority of the Popular Republicans, 
who wanted a strong legislature and a weak executive. On 
the other side were de Gaulle and the conservatives who 
insisted on a governmental set-up modeled on the American 
pattern, with a strong chief executive. Realizing that the 
majority in the National Assembly opposed him on this con- 
stitutional question, de Gaulle decided to quit. 


Rule by Three Parties 


When the French people went to the polls last October 21, 
they not only voted for a new constitution, but also elected 
an Assembly to draft. it. (See issue of November 19.) In this 
Assembly, the Communists hold 152 seats; the Socialists, 
146; the Popular Republican Movement (MRP), 136; the 
Radical Socialists, 19; and the remainder of the 586 seats are 
distributed among the minor parties. 

A study of votes cast reveals that no one party has a major- 
ity in the Assembly. This fact is all important. It explains the 
reason for the political crisis in France. Any government 
formed must of necessity have the backing of several parties. 
The Big Three of French party politics control jointly some 
75 per cent of the Assembly seats. 

The resignation of de Gaulle has temporarily united the 
three major parties. Even the Popular Republican party, 
which was the staunchest supporter of de Gaulle, was 
stunned by his action. One of its leaders, Maurice Schuman, 
declared in a radio address: “This is the first time we are in 
disagreement with de Gaulle for we felt that he was still 
needed for the country and for liberty, for the country which 
he pulled out of the depths but whose suffering he has not 
solved, for the freedom which he restored but has not 
sheltered from the perils that menace it.” 

But joint oppesition to de Gaulle is no guarantee that the 
Big Three will continue to cooperate now that de Gaulle is 
out. There are basic differences in their philosophies. The 
Communists do not share with the Socialists and the Popular 
Republicans a respect for individual freedom. The Com- 
munists believe in rule by an organized minority, while the 
two democratic parties believe in the will of the majority. 

True enough, the three are agreed on domestic issues. 
They all favor the nationalization of the basic industries. 
(The Popular Republicans accept most of the Socialist 
theories but believe that Christian principles are “the best 
model for human conduct yet evolved.”) But in foreign 
policy they are split into two opposing camps. The Socialists 
and the Popular Republicans want an alliance with Britain 
and the Western democracies, while the Communists desire 
closer ties with Russia. 

Despite these differences in views, a working coalition has 
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been made. After considerable “horse trading,” the three 
parties agreed upon Felix Gouin, a Socialist, to succeed 
Charles de Gaulle as interim President of France. His cab- 
inet consists of seven Socialists, six Communists, six Popular 
Republicans and one non-partisan. The Communist leader, 
Maurice Thorez, was given the post of Vice President, and 
the Popular Republican leader, Georges Bidault, was retained 
as Foreign Minister. 


Economics Comes First 


On January 29, the new cabinet made its “debut” before 
the National Assembly and received from it an overwhelming 
vote of confidence — 514 to 51. 

In presenting his government's program, President Gouin 
stressed the gravity of France’s economic plight — “the harsh 
realities we must face.” He urged his countrymen to “work, 
produce, organize.” As soon as possible, he declared, the 
government will formulate plans for massive reduction of 
civil and military expenditure as well as provisions for a 
fiscal effort which would result in heavy sacrifices on the 
part of the French people. The freezing of wages and prices 
would be part of this program. He drew prolonged applause 
by his promise not to resort to decree-laws but to continue 
under democratic processes. 

In the international field, Gouin expressed hope for an 
eventual “tri-partite agreement among Russia, Great Britain 
and France,” and for closer relations with “the great Ameri- 
can Republic.” He also indicated a sterner attitude toward 
Franco Spain. 

France is at the crossroads. Another general election, 
under the new constitution, is scheduled for May. Will 
France go left, right or center? But whichever direction she 
takes, the most important problems will be food, fuel, 
and housing. 
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New shoes which these Parisian girls hug so happily 
were issued to them by American Red Cross workers. 
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Uncle Sam's 
house 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


E TOO often think the chief contribution that Wash- 

ington makes to our daily lives is political. We fail to ap- 
preciate the many invaluable aids to our daily living which 
center in Washington and yet have nothing to do with the 
art of government. One of these is the National Bureau of 
Standards. Over the years it has grown from a room where 
a few weights and measures were kept, to a great research 
and testing laboratory. 

Before the Revolution, each of the colonies had its own 
standards of weight, length and volume. They were copies 
of English standards and were not exactly alike. A bushel 
basket in South Carolina held 68 cubic inches more than 
one in New York. In drawing up the Constituticn, the found- 
ing fathers gave to Congress the power to fix uniform 
weights and measures for the whole country. 

In 1901, the present National Bureau of Standards was 
established. In 1913 it became part of the Department of 
Commerce. Today, the buildings and grounds of the Bureau 
occupy 56 acres. It employs a staff of two thousand persons. 

The measures of length first used by man were parts of 
his own body. The word “foot” shows that. When men be- 
gan to own land and buy things from one another they 
needed some standard of length that would be the same 
at all times and for all people. The English yard is supposed 
to have been invented by King Henry VII, and it repre- 
sented the length of his arm from the tip of the middle 
finger to the shoulder. The King had long arms and so the 
English yard was fixed at 36 inches. 

When machinery began to be used in industry, a thou- 
sandth of an inch became important. The pistons in an au- 
tomobile engine fit into the cylinders with less than a thou- 
sandth of an inch to spare. 


Down to a Millionth of an Inch 


A millionth part ofan inch is about one-thousandth of the 
. thickness of a human hair. If a fly alighted on one end of 
a steel bar a foot long and an inch square, the bar would 
be bent out of line by a millionth of an inch. Incredible 
as it seems, this distance can be measured by an instrument 
known as the comparator at the Bureau of Standards. 

Standards of volume are similarly measured. All com- 
mercial measures of capacity, from the gasoline pump at 
the filling station to ordinary milk bottles, have been made 
to fit some national standard, 

Light, heat, time and many other quantities must be 
measured before they can be directed and controlled. For 
example, the Naval Observatory’s time signals, which are 
carried by telegraph and radio all over the country, are 
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National Bureau of Standards 
X-ray generator delivers 1,400,000 volts, is used to 
standardize dosage meters, and for research on cancer. 


based on a standard clock which does not vary as much as 
one-fifteenth of a second in a day. 

Like any thrifty housewife, the Government wants to get 
good value for its money when it buys things. Hence, the 
Bureau tests the various articles bought by Government 
purchasing agents, If it is an automobile tire, how long 
can it be used? If it is a building material, how strong is 
it and how well will it resist fire? The Bureau tests quali- 
ties of articles running all the way from steel bridge girders 
to cups and saucers. 

To help in designing modern skyscrapers), a model of 
the Empire State building in New York was built at the 
Bureau. The model was placed in a wind tunnel and a gale 
of wind blown against it. Thus engineers were able to know 
what, strains could be placed on this highest building in 
the world before it was actually constructed. 

The present Director of the Bureau of Standards is Dr. 
E. U. Condon, who took office last November, succeeding 
Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, who had been Director for the pre- 
vious 12 years. Dr. Condon is 43 years old and was born 
in New Mexico, graduating from the University of California 
in 1924. He served as an Assistant Professor of Physics at 
Princeton and later at the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Pittsburgh. He became associate director of 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories in 1937, a position 
which he held until President Truman named him as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau. 

Dr. Condon served with Dr. Briggs on the original 
Uranium Committee and had charge of many secret proj- 
ects during the war. He is an internationally recognized au- 
thority in the new field of electronics. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA | 


1. Young Cody became known for his horsemanship and daring as a 
Pony Express rider when he was only 15. He once rode 322 miles 
without a rest, the longest Pony Express trip by one man on record. 


tse’ THE RIDER TO ROCKY THEN I'LL KEEP GOING MYSELF 
Wie RIDGE HAS BEEN RED.. (LL BE BACK WITH THE 
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“BUFFALO BILL” (WILLIAM F.) CODY 
(1846-1917) 


Hero of the Old West 


N February 27, the town of Cody, 
Wyoming, will celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of its founder, “Buffalo 
Bill.” This colorful Indian fighter and 
showman knew the frontier thoroughly. 
He used the knowledge as a scout for 
the United States Army from 1861, and 
became chief of scouts of the 5th Cav- 
alry in 1869. 
Cody left the plains in 1872 to star in 
many plays about his adventures. He 









4,280 BISON IN 
18 MONTHS ! 
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2. In 1867 he contracted to furnish buffalo 
meat to the laborers building the Kansas- 
Pacific Railroad. He was such a gdod shot 
e name “Buffalo Bill.” 



















then formed his own “Wiid West” show. 
Thousands flocked to see Cody, Annie 
Oakley, Sitting Bull, and other person- 
alities of the vanishing life of the plains. 

When “Buffalo Bill” died in 1917, he 
was buried on the peak of Lookout 
Mountain near Denver according to his 
wish. Of America’s six great scouts 
(Boone, Carson, Crockett, Bridger, and 
“Wild Bill” Hickok were the others), he 
was the last. 













5."Buffalo Bill” decided to settle in the Big 
Horn Basin when he led a fossil-hunting ex- 
pedition there in 1894. With friends, he laid 



















4 
toured America and Europe for 20 years. With Indians, cow- 
boys, scouts, and buffalo, he portrayed early life on the plains. 


wy outa town near Yellowstone Park. 


EN wie See THE RIDN'EST, | 
SWOOTIN'EST MAN ALIVE 
BUFFALO BILL HAMSELF/EE 
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Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 
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New Soviet 5-Year Plan 


What Happened: An election whose 
results could have been safely pre- 
dicted was the election held in the 
Soviet Union. The official (and only) 
ticket won hands down. 


Argentina Proved Pro-Axis 


What Happened: Before the tribunal 
of world opinion, Uncle Sam pointed 
an accusing finger at the “colonels’ gov- 
ernment” of Argentina, charging it with 
active support of the Nazis during the 
war. Colonel Juan Peron, presidential 
candidate and virtual dictator of the 
country, stands exposed as a secret 
member of a world-wide network of 
Axis agents who are still plotting to pro- 
tect enemy interests and shield fugitive 
war criminals. 

These accusations are contained in a 
40,000-word Blue Book issued by the 
State Department to all Latin American 
diplomatic missions in Washington. 

Specifically, the United States 
charged that: 

(1) the Argentine government col- 
laborated with enemy spies to damage 
the war effort of the United States: 

(2) Nazi leaders and organizations 
have combined with Argentine totali- 
tarian groups to create a Nazi-Fascist 
state there and align neighboring coun- 
tries in a pro-Axis bloc. 

What’s Behind It: Most of these accu- 
sations have been made before. But this 
is the first time that they have been 
backed by documentary evidence. 
What effect this indictment would have 
on Argentina’s forthcoming elections 
remained to be seen. Outside Argen- 
tina, there is mounting sentiment for 
the country’s expulsion from the United 
Nations Organization. 


U. S.-Reds Linked in Korea 


What Happened: Korea’s economy is 
again united. After a three-weeks’ con- 
ference at Seoul, the Soviet and Amer- 
ican military commissions have agreed 
to permit commerce and travel between 
the Russian-occupied northern zone and 
the American-occupied southern zone. 

The joint communique by the two 
commands announced that railroad, 
motor and waterborne transportation 
between the two zones will henceforth 
be allowed. There will also be an ex- 
change of mail, and radio broadcasting 
frequencies will be established within 
the country. However, the present di- 
vision of Korea into two separate mili- 
tary zones at the 38th Parallel will con- 
tinue. 

Another two-power commission is to 
be created to help Korea gain political 
independence after a five-year trustee- 
ship — as promised by the Big Three at 
the Moscow Conference last Decem- 
ber. The next step will be the establish- 
ment of a Korean provisional govern- 
ment. This government will work with 
native democratic groups that are form- 
ing along party lines. 

What’s Behind.Jt: The decision of the 
Russo-American military commission 
will now make it possible for Koreans 
residing in the wholly-agricultural 
American zoné to exchange their prod- 
uce (chiefly rice) for the manufac- 
tured commodities and electric power 
in the northern (Russian) zone, 
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YALTA SECRET agreement has been released by State Department. Pact was made abaut a year 
ago among President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, Generalissimo Stalin. The terms of the 
agreement are the price Stalin asked for declaring war on Japan 2 or 3 months after Nazi defeat. 


SENIOR 


Over 100,000,000 Soviet citizens 
went to the polls to “elect” 1,140 depu- 
ties to the two chambers of the Su- 
preme Soviet (Parliament). This was 
the first national balloting in Russia 
since 1937. 

In a campaign speech on the eve of 
the elections, Generalissimo Stalin an- 
nounced a new five-year plan. It is 
aimed at increasing Russian industrial 
production to “guarantee our country 
against any eventuality.” He blamed 
the two world wars on capitalist econ- 
omy and predicted that Russian scien- 
tists would “surpass those abroad.” 

What’s Behind It: More important 
than the “elections” is Stalin’s election 
speech, It is the official pronouncement 
of Soviet domestic and foreign policy — 
the new so-called “party line.” For this 
reason his words will be carefully 
studied. 


4 New U. S. Cardinals 


What Happened: Four American 
Catholic prelates received their red hats 
last month. They are the former Arch- 
bishops Francis J. Spellman of New 
York, Edward Mooney of Detroit, 
Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago, and John 
J. Glennon of St. Louis. 


The four Americans are among 32’ 


prelates from 19 countries who were 
elevated to the cardinalate. They were 
nominated by Pope Pius XII on Decem- 
ber 23. For the first time in the modern 
history of the Church, the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals now has a full mem- 
bership of 70. Also, for the first time 
in some 600 years, the Italians consti- 
tute a minority in the new College. 

Breaking precedent, the Cardinals- 
designate Spellman of New York, 
Glennon of St. Louis and Tien of 
China flew from the United States to 
Rome to participhte in the ceremonies. 
Former Bishop Thomas: Tien is the 
first Chinese to become a Cardinal. He 
was born 54 years ago of Catholic par- 
ents, 

What’s Behind It: The international 
character of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been considerably strength- 
ened by the wide geographical repre- 
sentation given in the new College. 
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U. S. Housing Blueprint 

What Happened: A bold plan to lick 
the housing shortage was outlined by 
Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt. Con- 
fident that it can be done, Wyatt called 
for the country to build 2,700,000 new 
houses in the next 22 months — 1,200,- 
000 of them in 1946. 

President Truman urged Congress 
to approve the program, which speci- 
fies that most of the new dwellings 
must be built to cost $6,000 or less, or 
to rent for not more than $50 a month. 

Other features of Wyatt’s plan are: 
(1) Triple the number of workers in 
the building trades by recruiting and 
training 1,500,000 new ones by the 
middle of 1947; (2) a Congressional 
appropriation of $600,000,000 for pre- 
mium payments to spur the output of 
scarce materials; (3) $250,000,000 
more to sponsor research by private 
groups On new construction materials 
and methods; (4) prefabrication of 
250,000 homes this year and 600,000 in 
1947; (5)-price ceilings on old and new 
houses and on city building lots; (6) 
postponement of all non-essential con- 
struction for the rest of the year to 
make materials and labor available for 
veterans’ houses and essential projects. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Wyatt empha- 
sized that we cannot have “building as 
usual.” If Congress sustains its original 
enthusiasm for the plan, the 1,200,000 
families now living with other families 
may get a chance to “undouble.” 














Buffalo Evening News 
Unwelcome Guest! 
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Filibuster Kills FEPC 


The Senate went back to work after 
a three weeks’ filibuster by Southern 
Democrats against the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices bill..A move to limit 
debate to two hours per Senator failed 
by eight votes. As agreed before the 
Southern Senators would allow the clo- 
sure vote to be taken, the FEPC has 
been returned to “inactive” status on 
the Senate calendar. 

It is unlikely that the measure to 
prevent discrimination in employment 
will be considered again in this session. 
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Yanking Off the Disguise 


Employment Bill Passes 


What Happened: “Full” employment 
became “maximum” employment in the 
compromise jobs bill passed by both 
houses of Congress. The law provides 
for an economic “brain trust,” called 
the Council of Economic Advisers to 
the President. Their job will be to 
recommend policies that would pro- 
mote free enterprise, avoid depression, 
and maintain employment. The Presi- 
dent can then make recommendations 
for achieving maximum employment. 

What’s Behind It: The original idea 
of the “full employment” bill was to 
assure the use of Government funds, 
if necessary, to provide jobs for all. 
Whether the bill as passed will be of 
any use in helping to maintain a stable 
economy at a high level still rests with 
Congress. Appropriations must come 
from the men on Capitol Hill. . 
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HAROLD ICKES quit Cabinet after 13 years 
as Secretary of Interior. Resignation came over 
naming of Edwin Pauley as Navy Under Secre- 
tary. President disagreed with Ickes’ claim 
that Pauley would have been unfit for job. 


New Wage-Price Policy 


What Happened: “Within certain 
limits,” wages and prices can go up. 
After weeks of consideration, President 
Truman announced a higher national 
wage-price policy. The National Wage 
Stabilization Board can now approve 
wage increases that fit into the “gen- 
eral pattern” of pay agreements reached 
since V-J Day. This means increases of 
between 15 and 20 per cent. 

The price line is pushed back by al- 
lowing industries which have given ap- 
proved wage increases to ask for price 
relief without waiting the six months 
period previously required. If the Price 
Administrator finds any industry is in 
a position of hardship due to the higher 
wages, he can grant price increases that 
would permit the industry to earn 
profits equal to those earned in the 
base period of 1936-1939. 

Direction of the policy was given to 
former OPA chief Chester Bowles, who 
now heads the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

The new policy made possible a set- 
tlement of the steel strike by permitting 
an increase of $5 a ton in the price of 
steel. The steel companies agreed to 
pay the United Steel Workers the 18% 
cents-an-hour wage increase previously 
proposed by President Truman. 

What’s Behind It: President Truman 
pointed out that something had to be 
done to get’ goods moving on assembly 
lines. He chose to relax price controls 
somewhat to encourage employers to 
grant wage increases. He hoped thus 
to avoid strikes. More goods will be 
available now, but, you must be pre- 
pared to pay more for them. 
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Who's Who 


FELIX GOUIN 


Short, bespectacled Felix Gouin is no 
match in international fame with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, whom he succeeded as 
president of France. But he is acclaimed 
by Frenchmen for his cool bravery dur- 
ing the German occupation and his hard 
work in organizing the various French 
parliamentary groups since 1943. Dur- 
ing the rule of the Nazi-controlled 
Vichy government, Gouin helped or- 
ganize the French underground resist 
ance movement. 

When Gouin finally fled from France 
in 1942, his wife stayed behind. She 
helped guard the secrecy of his escape 
through Spain by mournfully protesting 
that her husband had eloped with an- 
other woman. The tactful, energetic 
Gouin was elected president of the pro- 
visional French Assembly which met in 
Algiers in November, 1943. His busy 
political life does not keep the 61-year- 
old French president from enjoying his 
hobbies — art collecting and hunting. 


FRANK McCOY 


Whenever Uncle Sam has been in- 


volved in “hot” diplomatic or military ' 


situations in the past ha!f century, it is 
pretty certain that Frank Ross McCoy 
was there. Right now, the 71-year-old 
retired U. S. Army major general is 
chairman of the ten-nation Far Eastern 
Commission, which advises General 
MacArthur on Japanese occupation pol- 
icies. 

Born in Lewistown, Pa., West Pointer 
Frank McCoy is an “Army brat,” the 
son of a Civil War brigadier general. A 
man who can “ride anything that has a 
saddle on it,” McCoy’s colorful career 
includes a campaign against 20,000 
Filipino guerrillas in 1905, and an expe- 
dition against Mexican bandits in 1915. 
Post-World War I assignments took him 
to Armenia, Japan, Shanghai and Nica~ 
ragua. 

Since his retirement trom active Army 
life in 1938, blue-eyed, mustached Gen- 
eral McCoy has been president of the 
Foreign Policy Association. 
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TIPS AND TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 


1. DEAR UNCLE SAM 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The lowest income for which in- 
come tax returns must be filed is: (a) 
$200; (b) $500; (c) $1,000; (d) 
$2,000. 

2. The pay-as-you-go tax collection 
plan has been in effect since; (a) 1864; 
(b) 1913; (c) 1929; (d) 1943. 

3. Income tax returns need not be 
filed by: (a) children under 21 years; 
(b) Federal employees; (c) farm work- 
ers; (d) members of the armed forces 
overseas. 

4. Returns must be sent in by: (a) 
June Ist; (b) March 15th; (c) April Ist; 
(d) December 31st. 

5. To qualify for use of Form W-2, 
the withholding receipt, one must be: 
(a) a wage earner getting less than 
$5,000 from all sources; (b) a servant; 
(c) one’s own boss; (d) a farmhand. 

6. To qualify as a dependent you 
must be: (a) under 21 years; (b) men- 
tally incompetent; (c) earning less than 
$500 a year; (d) on Federal relief. 

7. “Normal tax” is: (a) average an- 
nual tax; (b) tax before any deductions; 
(c) 3 per cent of income after one 
exemption; (d) tax other than income 
tax. 

8. “Surtax” means: (a) amount of 
exemptions allowed; (b) graduated tax 
in addition to normal tax; (c) deduction 
for business expenses; (d) tax on im- 
ports. 


ll. FRANCE 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. De Gaulle resigned from his posi- 
tion as: (a) interim President; (b) 
Prime Minister; (c) head of the Social- 
ist party; (d) Army Chief of Staff. 

2. He was succeeded by: (a) Georges 
Bidault; (b) Maurice Thorez; (c) Felix 
Gouin; (d) Atbert Lebrun. 

3. De Gaulle resigned because he 
favored: (a) reduction in the defense 


budget; (b) a single-chamber Assembly; - 


(c) a strong standing army; (d) a 
Communist program of rehabilitation. 

4. France’s new constitution will be 
drafted by: (a) the present Assembly; 
(b) an Assembly to be elected in: May; 
(c) the Socialist party; (d) the Senate, 

5. Gouin is a member of the: (a) 
Communist party; (b) Socialist party; 
(c) Popular Republican party; (d) 
Radical Socialist party. 
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6. The present French Republic is the 
nation’s: (a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; 
(d) sixth. 

7. The present Assembly is controlled 
by: (a) the Communists; (b) the So- 
cialists; (c) the Popular Republicans; 
(d) a coalition, 


iil. CURRENT EVENTS 


Complete the sentences by writing 
the correct word in each blank space. 

1. Southern senators __filibustered 
against the Fair — 
Practices bill. 

2. Housing Expediter Wilson 
outlined a plan to lick the shortage. 

3. The “Big 3” agreed at ' 
that Russia would get the Kurile islands. 

4. Archbishop Spellman of New York 
was nominated to be a : 


WHADDYUNO? 


A GENERAL INFORMATION QUIZ 
(Answers on page 30) 


THEY HIT THE TOP 


There’s more than one way of skin- 
ning a cat, and more than one of getting 
fame and fortune. Can you match these 
bigtimers with their jobs or professions? 
1. Ice-skating. ( ) 

2. radio sports announcing. (_) 
3. play writing. ( ) 

4. prizefighting. ( ) 

5. dancing. ( ) 
6 
7 
8 
9 








. cartooning. ( ) 

. swimming. (_ ) 

. Clarinet playing. ( ) 

. harpsichord playing. ( ) 
10. baseball playing. ( ) 
11. detective story writing. ( ) 
12. violin playing. ( ) 

13. tennis playing. ( ) © 
14. flying. ( ) 

15. acting and directing. ( ) 
(a) Jascha Heifetz 

(b) Ellery Queen 

kc) Sonja Henie 

(d) Benny Goodman 

(e) Bill Stern 

(f) Bill “Tilden 

(g) Orson Welles 

(h) G. B. Shaw 

(i) Jimmy Doolittle 

(j) Wanda Landowska 
(k) H. T. Webster 

(1) Joe Louis 

(m) Gene Kelly 

(n) Johnny Weismuller 
(o) Dizzy Dean 
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By George H. Freitag 


NCE in awhile, in the mails, I get a letter from a man 
or woman who wants to write. They write, sometimes, 
very sad letters; they do not mean to be sad but they are sad 
nevertheless, sad and confused by the requirements imposed 
upon them and the craft of writing. But I can see these 
people sitting in their respectives houses, wherever they live, 
in Idaho, in Kansas, and they are writing stories and wanting 
with all their hearts to be writers, and simply because I have 
had a story published in a magazine they feel that I have the 
answers or that another writer, published, has the answers. 
And as it is, nobody has the answers, and this is the sad thing. 
If I had the answers I would of course be a much better 
writer than I am, because all the writers I know of are con- 
tinually striving to become better writers and better repre- 
sentatives of their chosen craft and fighting off the fear that 
they will write themselves out before they get any real and 
honest recognition. 

And so when I begah not long ago to think back over my 
literary autobiography I asked myself first what I could say, 
for a writer's life is actually not much different from another’s 
life, from a stone mason’s life or a lawyer's life. I sat down 
and began to write on one phase of my life and when I had 
finished I had said almost nothing about writing and had 
spoken on something as far removed from it as anything you 
might imagine. And then it came to me that the people who 
write sometimes lose their identity, losing their touch and 
the friendliness with words and have sold all their equip- 
ment, such as their ears and eyes and imagination to an 
overcoated man standing alone on a corner. 

Writing comes to me as perhaps it comes to every other 
writer out of an inner pressure, like a combustion; something 
wants to be described and there is no other way to describe 
it than in your own way, and because you and I are individ- 
vals we have the right to approach our subjects differently. 
I think that when you finally arrive at this rather ordinary 
discovery, that you are the only person in the world like you 
and that you are free and have particular beliefs and atti- 
tudes, you are able, then, to come close to the moment of 
incubation which is writing. 

There was a teacher I had in the high school; her name 
was Miss Blue. This is not her real name but if she is alive 
and happens to read this sketch she will know I mean her 
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He began writing partly to spite Miss Blue 


WHEEL 


and not anyone else. Wherever she is, whatéver she is doing 
and no matter how old she is she will nod her head and know. 
In a way I am writing my story for Miss Blue. I had been in 
high school about a month, perhaps, when one day «iiss 
Blue came and brought with her the men from the faculty, 
and I was sent home. Miss Blue was a little woman who wore 
black dresses, crisp dresses of the kind that holds perfume 
for many days, and in the woods, sometimes, in summer, 
when I am walking about, this odor comes to me and it is 
the odor of Miss Blue’s perfume. She taught me algebra and 
I had somehow gone nowhere with it and so they had told 
me that I was too stupid to continue in the school and waste 
their time. And I wonder if little Miss Blue remembers this. 

I used to pass the school on my way toward the center of 
town and in front of the school I would touch my fingers to 
my cap and then go on, and it was always as if I had come 
out of a tomb and into the sunshine, having gone to the tomb 
to pay my respects to the memory of a woman who missed 
something. In a way, you see, it was a moment, for certainly 
my life after leaving the school so abruptly was an alive life 
and an exciting one. And Miss Blue, I am-sorry to say, muffed 
the chance of having a part in it. And I must tell her now 
what I did. 

I went home to continue my studies in cartooning; that is 
to say I was studying under the guidance of Karl Anderson, 
the cartoonist, and because I was at that time sixteen years 
old I felt that the whole world lay before me as brilliantly 
and as filled with promise as a gem. But nothing happened. 
The editors of The Saturday Evening Post were satisfied 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Scholastic is happy to be able 
to present this original chapter 
from the literary career of George 
H. Freitag, who has made a con- 
siderable success without much 
help from anybody. Although he 
is still a young man, Mr. Freitag’s 
work is included in two text- 
books on the short story. His first 
success came with the sale of a 
story to The American Spectator 
for $7.20. 

Mr. Freitag tells us: “Once I stood for two hours in 
Canton, Ohio, waiting for the August issue of the Af- 
lantic Monthly to come. The store had not yet opened 
and I stood by the door with a razor blade in my hand 
so that I might be the first to slash the ropes holding the 
‘ Atlantic with my story in it.” 

This irreverent sketch of himself shows how Mr. Frei- 
tag makes his living — as a sign painter and writer. 
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with the work of Mr. Lyendecker who drew covers for them, 
and they told me that I had to begin as a cartoonist and 
then work up. : 

And in this houreofgloom, and indeed it was such, I wrote 
a letter to Miss Blue and told her that she and tHe faculty 
had. been right, for I was, now, a failure just as they said. 
But upon adding the postage I never mailed it, and steamed 
off the stamp. 

The years went along in the wildest confusion, and the 
depression came and we were all, of course, in the streets 
and I used to look for Miss Blue in the streets, thinking per- 
haps that standing alone in the soup lines I would find her, 
but I never did. Yes, yes, I was the failure they said I would 
be, for there was now ugliness everywhere, ugliness and 
unhappiness so heavy you could roll it about on your tongue, 
and the NO EMPLOYMENT signs were hanging down from 
the shop windows like gala trimmings during a day of festivi- 
ties, and people sighed in their houses, and I was in this 
thing. There were things happening, sullen, hurt things tak- 
ing shape and they belonged to me! I did not have the talent 
to speak with the drawing pen; my cartoons were weak and 
like a whisper. And I began to go back into the lives of men 
in the books, being drawn to them only out of boredom, you 
see, and not because I wanted learning. And yet, having 
found the books, having touched them in the Public Library, 
I began to wonder if now I could get even with Miss Blue 
and know more than she knew. 

The craving for further knowledge then became a race 
with Miss Blue. It was a kind of spite-race, so that I found 
myself buying a typewriter and learning to type, teaching 
myself in my own way until I go now as rapidly as it is pos- 
sible for me to think. I had, of course, a great deal of time. 
I had become in a fashion a sign painter and during a twelve- 
hour day I sometimes earned 35c so that by the end of the 
week I had several dollars, and with that I bought paper for 
the typewriter and recordings for the phonograph in my 
father’s house. 
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And eventually I began to write and wrote out of a lone- 
liness and a fear, Hiding myself in a room in my father’s 
house I talked to myself on paper. And when my aunts and 
uncles found out that I was attempting to write, they of 
course laughed, for I had had no education and hadn’t trav- 
eled and wasn’t rich and you had to be rich to write. 

There are, to a man’s life, several sides; I cannot write of 
every side. But as a writer with now almost forty stories to 
my credit, all published in good magazines such as The 
Atlantic, The American, The Mercury, Collier's and Tomor- 
row, I think back on this period*of growth with tolerance: 
At one of the worst periods in American history I began to 
expand my life. I acquired a perspective and an attitude in 
those years, much as an artist sketches out a design fot a 
countryside scene, and have ever since been filling in the 
details. Writing stories is a mental digestion at work. I think 


we go through life seeking out the great ones whose tongues, . 


perhaps, have already spoken what we have tried to say. 
You choose one man for your spokesman, and you cling to 
him as one clings to the shortest day of the year, when the 
sun no sooner rises than it is time to sleep. And I’ve wanted 
to tell Miss Blue about these things, so that she would know 
what happened to me. They asked me several years ago to 
speak before the writing class at this same high school. And I 
spoke. They didn’t know me as the boy they sent home; | 
was now a writer, you see, not the unpolished youth, not the 
stupid one. Writing of this phase of my life now makes me 
smile. It was such a serious thing. 

At dusk tonight I played in the deep snow with my six- 
year-old daughter Judy. We made a wheel in the white 
snow, and ran spokes out from the center, and we laughed 
in the wheel and threw the soft snow into the air, and our 
laughter rang out across the fields and the lake near our 
house. But suddenly darkness came, and it was as if this 
darkness interrupted something, as if darkness was not dark- 
ness at all, but time, time interfering with the progression of 
life. We stumbled into each other in the dark and fell into 
the snow, and we had to stop. I went into the house and sat 
a long time by the fire, and outside the darkness sighed in 
the fields and shielded the trees and the paths and even the 
wheel from my world. And I thought about the years that I 
have been trying to become a writer and about the forms my 
stories have taken. I recalled to mind how once, long ago, a 
woman came to my mother’s house. She was an old woman 
and her hands in her lap were like shivering twigs on the 
branch of a tree. 

“When you go back into your life and explain it you admit 
that your past needs refashioning and revision.” 

I remembered my own stories, how they hold the past, all 
my pieces so far having something to do with my youth, my 
father when I was*young, my mother, my aunts and uncles. 
And I felt, sitting in my house by the fire, having come in 
from the dark where the wheel lay in the snow, that I have 
been trying to redecorate and refashion that part of my life 
at the time when Miss Blue interfered . . . as if Miss Blue 
was the dark coming! 

Someday, in Scholastic, I should like to write about an 
uncle of mine who felt that he was a great painter, but now I 
want to think of writing stories as one who, confused by the 
darkness, has walked into a lighted room where the very act 
of creating word images on paper has become for me a tonic 
and a faith, a way of life in Miss Blue’s world. 
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PUZZLE worries literary 
experts — perhaps you can 
solve it. Here is their prob- 
lem: poetry is commonly be- 
lieved to be most appreciated 
by women. Yet the greatest 
poets have been men! “How 
come?” people who like to turn ideas over in their minds 
wonder. Some say women have too many household respon- 
sibilities. Some (arise, girls, and defend your sex!) declare 
that women are just inferior, anyhow. And some, with a sigh, 
admit it’s a man’s world, and what can you expect? 

Probably none of these is the right answer, but one thing 
is certain: many very good poems have been written by 
women. In lyric-writing, especially, women excel. You re- 
member the golden songs of Sappho and the salty New Eng- 
land verses of Emily Dickinson. These two head a long list 
of women poets — or at least we like them best nowadays. 

But perhaps you prefer Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
romantic life and verse. And what about Christina Rossetti, 
Saint Teresa of Avila, Emily Bronté, Amy Lowell, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, H. D., and Genevieve Taggard? 

Two women poets whose work appeals to youth are Sara 
Teasdale.and Elinor Wylie. Both were accomplished writers 
of verse that sang. Neither led a very happy life. . 

Sara Teasdale (1884-1933) was born in St. Louis, a child 
of well-to-do, elderly parents. She went to private schools and 
traveled in Europe and the Near East. Vachel Lindsay 
courted her hopelessly for many years. She “could not make 
up her mind either to marry him or to let him go.” Finally 
she turned to someone quite different from the impractical, 
dreamy Lindsay —a businessman, Emmest Filsinger. Their 
marriage ended in divorce. 

Sara Teasdale suffered from real and imaginary illnesses. 
Tall and thin, with lovely, light hair, she dressed in flowing 
chiffon dresses through which her heavy woolen underwear 
(she dreaded catching cold) showed plainly. 

The technical skill of her early poetry was marred by 
over-sentimentality; but in later years Sara Teasdale wrote 
some of the most admirably feminine lyrics of her generation. 
In spirit she was always a love-preoccupied young girl. Her 
sad, confused life ended when she was found dead in her 
New York apartment. An overdose of sleeping medicine may 
have been intentional. ‘ 


I Shall Not Care’ 


When I am dead and over me bright April 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, 

Though you should lean above me broken-hearted, 
‘I shall not care. 


I shall have peace, as leafy trees are peaceful 
When rain bends down the bough; 
And I shall be more silent and cold-hearted 
Than you are now. 
— Sara Teasdale 
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Elinor (Hoyt) Wylie (1885- 
1928) belonged to an old 
literary American family. She 
made her debut in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Soon afterwards, 
disappointed in a school-girl 
romance, Elinor “rushed off 
and became engaged to a nice-looking and well-born young 
suitor with a bad temper.” She was then twenty — a strikingly 
beautiful girl, proud of her “bronze helmet of -hair” and her 
“winged brows.” 

The marriage lasted until, at twenty-four, Elinor eloped 
with Horace Wylie. She kept his name even after their 
divorce. Her final marriage was to the poet and editor, Will- 
iam Rose Benét. Much of her later life was spent in England. 
In 1928 she came home to enjoy Christmas with her husband. 
She died of a stroke just before the holidays began. 

Always exquisite in appearance, Elinor Wylie wrote verse 
which must also be described as aristocratic. Her amazing 
craftsmanship and wit deepened into emotional maturity, and 
her last poems, while losing none of their etched-in-ice trans- 
lucence, gained intensity of feeling. “Velvet Shoes,” an early 
poem, displays her skill in suggesting the hushed magic of . 
snow. Look for uses of the assonance, or near-rhyme, that 
we took up in the February 4 issue of Scholastic. 


Velvet Shoes? 


Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space; 

With footsteps quiet and slow, 
At a tranquil pace, 
Under veils of white lace. 


I shall go shod in silk, 
And you tn wool, 

White as a white cow’s milk, 
More beautiful 
Than the breast of a gull. 


We shall walk through the still town 
In a windless peace; 

We shall step upon white down, 
Upon silver fleece, 
Upon softer than these. 


We shall walk in velvet shoes: 
Wherever we go 
Silence will fall like dews 
On white silence below. 
We shall walk in the snow. 
— Elinor Wylie 





’ Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company from The 


Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale. 


* Reprinted by ission of Alfred A. Knopf and Company> 


from Elinor Wylie’s Collected Poems. 
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She said to him... 
lle said to her 


By Agnes N. Bass 


SHORT story may start in your mind with a plot and 

your job then is to find people or characters to fit it. 
Or you may start with a character that appeals to you and 
tailor-make a plot to go with him. In either case, plot and 
people, you will find, soon become inseparable. The charac- 
ters of a story create the incidents and the incidents react on 
the characters. Events happen in a certain way because the 
people who take part in them are certain kinds of people. 
If you change the people, or even the time in which they 
live, the plot will have to change too. 

In de Maupassant’s famous story, “The Necklace,” for ex- 
ample, the heroine was a woman of false pride. This trait 
prevented her from telling her friend that she had lost the 
valuable necklace she had been lent. The loss had a tragic 
influence on her life. She became a drudge to earn money 
enough to replace it. Now imagine the heroine a frank, 
breezy sort of girl who would have made a clean breast 
of her loss the morning after it happened. The plot — well, 
with such a character at the helm, it just goes to pieces. 


te short story has been defined as “conduct in a crisis.” 
As such, it is the best writing mediun®for showing behavior 
under stress. We read a short story for the light it throws 
on human actions and emotions. We are the onlookers and 
the characters are the actors. We observe them making things 
happen through what they do, say, and think, and we want 
them to fail or to succeed, whichever the author plans. 

For this reason, the skillful author rarely tells us very 
much about a character. We find out about our heroine our- 
selves because of what she does, how she does it, what she 
says, and what other people say to her or think about her. 
Often, however, the author gives us a brief descriptive clue 
to the character —a clue that is followed then throughout 
the story. As in the case of “The Necklace,” a certain trait 
or set of traits makes the story what it is. The brevity and 
the single effect upon the reader demanded by the short 
story form leave no room for other traits of character. 

Thus the story, “Happy Christmas,” by Daphne Du Mau- 
rier, opens like this: “The Lawrence family lived in a large 
house just outside town. Mr. Lawrence was a big heavy man, 
with a round face and a smile. He motored into town every 
day to his office, where he had a roll-top desk and three 


COMPOSITION 


In a short story, people have minds 
of their own and speak them 


secretaries. During the day he used the telephone, and had 
a business lunch, and then used the telephone again. He 
made a lot of money.” 

We know now that Mr. Lawrence is a successful, conven- 
tional person and that the author doesn’t seem to like him 
very much. We are not told whether he has any friends or 
hobbies, because that doesn’t enter the story. We are not 
surprised when presently Mr. Lawrence says, upon being 
confronted with an unusual situation outside the realm of 
business, “Well, there’s nothing more any of us can do, I 
suppose.” That is in keeping with what we have just been 
told. 

Here is another example of a clue to character furnished 
by the author: “Martha Rodd was a mere prim snippet of 
a maid then, pale and grave, with large, contemplative Puri- 
tan eyes.” How would you expect Martha to talk? 

Characters in a short story always speak for themselves. 
No use an author’s telling us they said this: or that. They 
do their own talking, within their own quotation marks. In- 
cidentally, be sure that you indent each person’s turn in the 
conversation like a new paragraph, and put the quotation 
marks always after the period, the comma or the exclama- 
tion point or question-mark. Remember to indicate often the 
talker’s gestures, motions, appearance, thus: “They can’t do 
it,” said Mr. Lawrence, sticking out his jaw. 


Ressieibainrn in a story is never written without a 
purpose. It really serves two purposes. It must show, as any 
talk does, the character of the speaker, what part of the 
country he comes from, whether he is educated or unedu- 
cated, clever or simple, contemporary or of a bygone time. 
And it must also move the story ahead. If the girl is going to 
take up an unusual career, let us say, against her family’s 
wishes, her conversation or dialogue with her best friend 
must reveal both the sort of person she is and the decision 
on which the plot may revolve. 

In writing dialogue, the author must steer a skillful course, 
letting his people speak the words needed to advance the 
story, but in their own words, not his. At the same time, he 
must make their talk interesting, not as dull and pointless as 
real conversation often is, Study the dialogue in any good 
story to see how successfully it meets these requirements. 

Often a beginner sketches a character or paints a word ~ 


portrait under the illusion that he is writing a short story @ 


based on character. Sometimes it may be hard to tell the 
difference between a short story and a sketch because a — 
good personality sketch often introduces anecdotes and bits 7 
of quoted conversation. But remember this: some one thing 
must happen in a story. There can’t be just a string of events. ~ 
And for something to happen, there must be.a secondary 
character as well as a hero, and there must be some compli- 
cation in their relationship. 

Take now a personality sketch that you have written — and 
you have doubtless written some good ones. Plunge your 
character into some situation in keeping with his abilities or 
disabilities, or in contrast to them. Watch what he does, or © 
doesn’t do. Make another character a part of the plot. What 
will your character say to him, do to him? Think it through, ' 
and then write your story. 
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Speech and the High School Student 


By LENA A. FOLEY 


T THE first Teacher’s Institute which I 
attended, I heard the famous slogan, 
“Every teacher a teacher of English.” Now, 
we may hear, faint, but not too distant, 
“Every teacher a teacher of speech.” Stu- 
dents must be heard; they must substantiate 
their views with reasonable proof; they must 
beworrect; they hope to be liked; and all of 
these things must prevail, not in the speech 
class alone, but throughout the entire day — 
at home, on the street, and in every class- 
room. 

“Every teacher a teacher of speech.” What 
is the position of the-speech teacher? Un- 
doubtedly, we, like the English teachers, 
can expect to be held responsible for the 
technical matters, if, our speech work is 
actually to function in the every-day life 
of our students. We must recognize as such 
those phases of speech training which are 


techniques and skills, and treat them as_ 


means, not ends. Having recognized this 
distinction ourselves, we must in some man- 
ner or other impress it upon our students. 

Good articulation, corfect pronunciation, 
pleasing voice, effective presentation of ideas 
must characterize every social situation — not 
merely the speech class. 

We have had in our school a separate 
Speech Department for twelve years. Re- 
quired speech work has been given in the 
ninth grade for that long; elective courses in 
speech have been given to seniors for an 
equal time. During these years we have had 
our share of public acclaim and can boast 
a fairly Jong list of successful students; and 
yet, just this winter, the principal of. our 
school wrote: 

“In my class visits I find a common weak- 
ness in many classes, It is the willingness of 
the teachers to accept from pupils speech 


inaudible to many members of the group. 
There is little doubt that every’ pupil has 
sufficient physical force to make himself 
heard in a classroom. Why, then, does he 
mumble his words? Whatever the cause, the 
condition certainly must be remedied, for 
at least two reasons: 

“1. Class discussion is a social situation 
designed to enrich the outlook of every 
member. If pupils have difficulty in hearing, 
interest lags; the stimulus to attention is lost. 
Instead of the growth that comes from social 
interaction, the idea of ‘reciting’ to the 
teacher takes deeper root. 

“2. The habit of adjusting one’s voice to 
the demands of a situation is an essential 
of an effective personality. Since social effec- 
tiveness of every pupil is a prime objective 
of a school, this institution cannot escape 
its responsibility for the development of an 
habitually audible voice in its pupils.” 

Such a criticism coming from a school in 
which speech is successfully established is 
a most serious indictment. What are we 
going to do about it? First of all, we are 
facing the issue with our students; talking 
to them about it; insisting upon their being 
heard, being understood and being definite 
in our own classes. Next we are not only 
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encouraging but urging students to make use of their speech 
techniques. 

For example, those students enrolled in both social 
studies and speech were encouraged to use their summaries 
or floor talks for social studies units as speeches in speech 
class. These talks were outlined, given, criticized and fre- 
quently reworked before they were presented in social 
studies classes. 

Without exception, in each case in which a student did 
this, we found that the grades in social studies were raised. 

Speeches to be given in young people’s meetings in church, 
history reports, reports for English classes, even lodge rituals 
were incorporated as a regular part of the class work. 
Each member of the speech class kept a record of all the 
possible uses of his speech work in his daily life, and was 
given credit for recognizing them. 

Next year, our senior social studies and English and speech 
classes are so scheduled that the students have the two 
subjects in consecutive periods, with the idea that a maxi- 
mum amount of integration may be possible. 

The techniques of group discussion, interviews, floor talks, 
interpreting and sharing the printed page, and voice and 
diction will form part of the plan. Our principal has asked 
that we schedule at least four group discussion assemblies 
for next year. These will probably come largely from the 
social studies-English-speech set-up. 

Recognizing our techniques and skills as applicable to 
many social situations, choosing activities which the student 
recognizes as vital to himself, and seizing upon each oppor- 
tunity to make activities vital are long strides toward making 
every-day speech functional. 





Reprinted from The Quarterly Journai of Speech by permission of the 
editors. 
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AFL CHIEF ASSAILS MILITARY TRAINING. 


Hines Asks Committee Just Whom 
the United States Is Preparing to Fight 


Organized labor lashed out against universal. military 
training legislation today, demanding to know whom the 
United States is preparing to fight. 

Heading a group of union spokesmen called to testify, 
Lewis G. Hines, legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, asked the House Military Committee: 

“May we in all fairness ask, preparedness for what? If we 
are on the brink of another war, should we not have the 


right to demand with whom, when and where?” 


The AFL, Mr. Hines told the committee, believed pre- 
paredness should be accomplished through more adequate 
physical care for the children of the country, sufficient 
medical service for everyone, “an efficient military intelli- 
gence system” and “eternal vigilance on the part of the 
State Department.” 

He urged that Congressional action on peacetime training 
be deferred until after demobilization of the armed forces 
and until the completion of treaties and international com- 
mitments “and the outcome of efforts” to “insure world 
peace.” 


Reprinted from The New York Times, Dec. 11, 1945. 


SOCIAL STUDIES GROUP OPPOSES 
MILITARY TRAINING 


A resolution on milifary training adopted by the National 
Council for the Social Studies at their Milwaukee meeting 
late in 1945: 

“We oppose compulsory peacetime military training at 
this time. Our military needs are not yet clear. A professional 
military force, of whatever size and strength may be required, 
appears to us better able to keep abreast of technological 
changes and techniques. A program of universal military 
training accords ill with our commitment to the cause of 
international cooperation and lasting peace. The elements 
of compulsion and regimentation implied in universal 
military training are, in our judgment, entirely out of 
harmony with American traditions and would not strengthen 
that initiative and adaptability which have been sources 
of strength in past crises.” 


WOMEN’S DEFENSE CONFERENCE BACKS 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


Delegates to the Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense returned to their homes today prepared to 
ask the 1,500,000 women they represent to support the 
drive for universal military training. 

The 800 delegates voted at the closing session of the 
conference in the Hotel Statler yesterday to support the 
American Legion plan for a year of military training. 

The plan would permit boys, after four months’ basic 
training, to select the branch of service in which they want 
further training or to fulfill requirements by service with 
the National Guard or a college ROTC. A military training 
board composed of civilians would administer the program. 

The women represented the American Legion Auxiliary, 
Daughters of the American Revolution and other patriotic 


groups. 
Reprinted from Washington Star, January 28, 1946. 
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Training Plan Would End Need 
of 90-Day Wonders 


N ALL the furious public debate over universal military 
training in peacetime, no one seems to have thought of 
advancing the most telling single argument in its favor. 
It is that- universal training will provide an opportunity 
to train officers to lead the nation’s armies in battle, should 
war come again. And their training would be with troops 
instead of by correspondence courses. 


Relationships Count 


The generally poor quality of officers in the United States 
Army during the recent war was notorious. Most of the 
squawks from enlisted men about officers sprang, it is true, 
from innate resistance to authority and a resentment of 
officers’ privileges without any understanding of why they 
existed, Yet these complaints were immediately inspired by 
irritations from contacts between the men who made them 
and specific officers. 

That they could, in a majority of cases, have been avoided 
is apparent in the fact that there were many cases of genu- 
ine confidence and affection between officers and men; that 
the morale of a company or platoon frequently disintegrated 
when it lost its commander or miraculously improved after 
the simple process of replacing its commander. 

The officer-man relationship can be and frequently is 
a happy one. When it collapses the fault invariably is that 
of the officer. It is he who must break down the barrier 
between enlisted and commissioned ranks, since the en- 
listed man cannot. 

This barrier never of itself prevents real comradeship 
between an officer and the men he commands, as the history 
ot armies fully attests. It does, indeed, protect the privacy 
of both, and establish a permanent and unmistakable point 
where the authority and responsibilities of both begin and 
end, 

The great trouble lies in the fact that there are very few 
born leaders of men. In the absence, then, of the congenital 
flair for leadership the only known substitute is indoctrina- 
tion and training. But training a man to lead requires infi- 
nitely more time than training him to follow. The average 
man can learn in a few months to handle and fire his 
weapons and carry out duties. Before he can lead men in 
battle he must have learned not only all those things better 
than the average, but must have learned somehow to live 
comfortably with the mysterious and awsome fact of com- 
mand, 

Leadership is even more a thing of the spirit than of 
technical knowledge, powerful lungs and a stern counte- 
nance. Once in battle, it is too late to learn that an officer 
lacks that quality. 


Many Lacked Experience 


At its peak, the Army now disbanding had 7,500,000 
enlisted men and 764,000 officers. Of these officers, 541,000 
were trained during the war in officer candidate schools or 
appointed directly from civil life. 

Among the remaining 222,000, only 15,000 were Regular 


By MARSHALL ANDREWS 


Army officers, 189,000 Reserves, 18,000 National Guard 
officers. Although Reserves contributed magnificently to 
training the army and leading it in battle, they did so in 
spite of rather than because of any preparation. 

Among the reserve components, the National Guard alone 
had given its officers an appreciable amount of training with 
troops. The result speaks for itself. Although all but two 
of the original Guard division commanders lost their di- 
visions, in some instances to make room for Regulars whom 
it was desired to promote to major general, those two led 
their divisions with distinction throughout the war. 

One National Guard brigadier general became a lieu- 
tenant general. Five Guardsmen rose to be major generals, 
two from lieutenant colonel; 22 colonels became brigadier 
generals; 10 second lieutenants and 1 enlisted man, 60 first 
lieutenants and 300 captains were promoted to colonel. 
Upon induction the National Guard brought 273 colonels 
into active service. When_the war ended it had more than 
1,000. It brought 8,000 second lieutenants into Federal serv- 
ice in 1941; at the end of the war, had none. The inept 
and undesirable had been eliminated before they had any 
opportunity to make fatal mistakes in combat and the rest 
were commanding companies, battalions and regiments. 


Spread Too Thin 


The 15,000 Regulars were spread thin through the Army 
and frolicked in a wonderland of quick and frequent pro- 
motion. First lieutenants three or four years out of West 
Point found themselves heading general star sections as lieu- 
tenant colonels. 

Old-time Regulars, their habits solidified by years of gar- 
rison life, all too frequently were unable to discern the dif- 
ferences between the requirements of war and those of 
peace, between the professional enlisted man and the citizen 
soldier. 

It is not surprising, then, that training suffered from 
mental stagnation in important places, that troops suffered 
in battle from the brash enthusiasms of half-trained lieu- 
tenants and everybody outside of the Regular Army, of- 
ficers and men alike, suffered from the fierce ambitions of 
practically all Regulars. 


Would Avoid Mistakes 


The size of the Regular Officer Corps is now to be in- 
creased to 25,000. These officers cannot be trained ef- 
fectively without troops organized into divisions, army 
corps and field armies. Universal training would provide 
men for such large units, would keep them organized and 
in the field. Reserve officers thus would maintain their train- 
ing in successive grades. 

Reserve officers called to active service for war would go 
on duty professionally and psychologically prepared to ex- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Preparing for 


Extempore Speaking 


pened stated, an extempore speech is one for which 
you have prepared the organization of your speech care- 
fully by reading and thinking about your subject, but one 
which YOU HAVE NOT WRITTEN OUT AND MEM- 
ORIZED. I want to stress that last point because I have 
judged some forensic contests in which it was pretty obvious 
that at least two or three of the speeches had been prepared 
a long time in advance and memorized, in the rather forlorn 
hope that if the speaker could stick in an introduction and 
conclusion which referred to the selected topic, he could 
make it appear that he was talking on that topic. And several 
of them turned out to resemble something perilously close to 
Robert Benchley’s excursions on the “Bounding Broomstick.” 

And so again I want to stress the fact that the speech 
should not be memorized. It should be carefully prepared; it 
should be thoughtfully arranged; it should be outlined — but 
NOT MEMORIZED. 

I have already given you one reason for stressing this 
point, but not content with that, I am going to give you some 
others, because this method of speaking — that is, extempore 
speaking — has certain definite advantages over the mem- 
orized speech, advantages beyond the fact that memorization 
doesn’t happen to fit the accepted definitions of an extempo- 
raneous speech. 


Advantages 


In the first place, extempore speaking gives you practice 
in a method of Yiscussion which you can use any time you 
discuss any subject or any problem with any person or any 
group of persons. That is, this is the type of speech organiza- 
tion which a good salesman will use, and I’m using the word 
salesman in a broad sense here. Of course, I know that there 
are some salesmen who memorize their speeches, and if they 
can just get a foot in your doorway, you are doomed to listen 
to the whole spiel all the way from paragraph one through 
paragraph fifteen,.and if they should forget and leave out 
paragraph seven, they have to start at the beginning again 
and work up. But the man who is a real salesman doesn’t 
rely on such a doubtful and undependable method. If you 
are trying to persuade a friend of yours to do something, you 
may try to think out the reasons ahead of time which you can 
bring forward, but unless you are different from most of the 
people that I know, you don’t memorize such speeches. Yous 
ought to look at your audience in the forensic contest in 
much the same way as you do a friend. Talk your subject 
over with them, discuss it with them — don’t just present a 
canned speech to them as if it really didn’t matter if they 
were there or not. 

For another thing, the extempore speech is flexible — that 
is, you ean change the organization of it if you feel that you 
have to do so in order to keep the interest of your audience, 
and you can revise the wording of a sentence and restate the 
idea if you feel that the former statement hasn’t been clear 
te your audience. That means that when you are delivering 
your speech, you are discussing ideas and notions with your 
audience, not just sentences. 

But perhaps the most important advantage of extempore 


By H. HARLAN BLOOMER 
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speaking over the memorized speech is that the use of 
extemporaneous speaking helps you to talk to your audience 
ir a conversational manner. Like the Greeks, we speech 
teachers have a name for it. We call this attribute of speaking 
by the name “directness,” and most of us regard it as one of 
the most important attributes of good speaking. It is this 
quality which does so much to make the difference between 
the speaking of a human being and a parrot. There is some- 
thing awfully impersonal about the speech of a parrot, even 
when it swears at you. I'll have more to say about the subject 
of “directness” when I come to a discussion of delivery. 


Contest Preparation 


Now for some comments on “preparation” for the contest. 
In preparation for the contest, if I were you, I'd do just what 
I imagine that a lot of you are already doing — that is, I'd 
begin to assemble notes regarding items of importance in 
current events. And now that we are on this subject, I am 
going to side-step for just a moment to drag in something 
regarding the mechanics of the contest. 

If you will refer to your bulletins of the Forensic Associa- 
tion, page 20, you will find the following statements: “Topics 
tor the extempore speech contests will be limited to present- 
day current events. They will deal with people and social, 
economic, or political events of state, national, or interna- 
tional interest. Each contestant will be expected to acquaint 
himself with the contents of all issues of News Week and 
Time magazines during the three month period preceding 
each contest. The topics will be limited to matters discussed 
in these issues.” 

Except for this restriction and the others listed in the 
bulletin, you may expect to draw any one of the twenty-five 
subjects on which to talk, which leads us to the spot at 
which I wandered off to the subject of the mechanics of the 


‘contest. 


I was just starting to suggest what I thought you could 
do to help in preparation for the contest. The idea which | 
had in mind was that you should collect notes, listing them 
under the various major classifications of subject matter. 
There are several ways in which I had in mind you can select 
your subject headings, as you who have been doing it prob- 
ably know much better than I. For instance, you may choose 
such large headings as Foreign News, and Domestic News. 
And under the heading Foreign News, you may wish to list 
each of the major countries about which news is being printed 
these days. And it is likely that you will find sub-headings 
useful, such as: “Business,” “Politics,” “Strikes,” “The United 
Nations Organization,” “The Atomic Bomb,” “Disasters” 
(such as earthquakes, fires, and floods), and so forth, Of 
course, you may prefer to set up these topics as the main 
headings, and make the countries in which they take 
place the sub-heads in classification. However, if I were 
doing it, it would be simpler for me to keep things straight 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Extempore Speaking Contests 


Coaching for Extempore Speaking Contests 


N extempore speech is one for which the speaker has 

prepared the organization of his speech carefully after 

reading and thinking about his subject, but one which he 
has not memorized. 

The first step in coaching extempore speaking contestants 
is to have a meeting with them in which I explain the rules 
and present a lecture on extempore speaking. I take various 
current events topics and tell how to study and organize the 
material so that the information can be used in an extempore 
speech. After presenting a few speeches on different current 
topics, I then let the students ask questions. As a group we 
then analyze several current events topics, and discuss how a 
contestant could organize and present the material in a con- 
test speech. 


Organizing Material 


One of the most important steps is for a student to learn 
how to organize material in a systematic manner. I suggest 
to my students that each of them acquire a 4 x 6 file box 
with guides and 4 x 6 filing cards. I emphasize the importance 
of taking accurate and complete notes which are documented 
so that a student may go back and quickly read again the 
particular issue of that magazine if he wants to. The cards 
may be filed under general subjects such as NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS or IMPOR- 
TANT PERSONS, or filed under specific topics such as 
CONGRESS, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, SHOULD 
OUR BOYS COME HOME, STRIKES, CONGRESS AND 
THE PRESIDENT, PRESIDENT TRUMAN, PHILIP 
MURRAY, UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION, GEN- 
ERAL MARSHALL IN CHINA, PRIME MINISTER 
ATTLEE, and GENERAL EISENHOWER. 

A systematic method of filing notes will enable the student 
to organize his material in such a manner that it will give 
him a better understanding of important national and inter- 
national affairs and persons. Since he has only one hour in 
which to get his speech ready in a contest, the contestant 
will have more time to spend on preparing his speech if his 
material is filed and organized. Some students want a clip- 
ping in addition to a card file. I recommend that they use a 
12 x 11% x 3-inch letter file box which has an A to Z index. 
Like a file box, this will enable the contestant to file cartoons, 
pictures, illustrations, and other types of clippings in a sys- 
tematic manner and will enable him not only to organize but 
also more effectively to prepare and present his extempore 
speech. 

After the contestant has acquired the card file box and the 
letter file box, his next step is to get information and facts. 
Since our topics are taken from News Week and Time, I 
purchase copies of these magazines and also The United 
States News, Senior Scholastic, The American Observer, 
Reader's Digest, and other magazines having current events 
material. These publications are placed in a large drawer in 
my room so that the students can have access to them. If a 
student takes a magazine out of the room, he writes his name 
and the title and the date of the publication on a card and 
puis it on a spindle on my desk. 


By THERMAN G. HARRIS 
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I also have the school librarian reserve a table in the library 
on which are placed current events magazines. The librarian 
also keeps current events clippings for January, February, 
March, and April. The extempore speaking topics are taken 
from magazines for those four months, Students may use 
these clippings in the library or check them out to use out- 
side of the library. 

Some of our social science classes have current events 
periods, and I encourage my students not only to give their 
regular current events reports and volunteer for extra credit 
reports, but also to discuss the current events after the stu- 
dents present them so that they will not only have a broad 
knowledge of current events but will be able also to speak 
more effectively about these topics. I urge them to discuss 
current events at home with their friends for “practice makes 
perfect.” 

Debate coaches realize that practice debates are helpful 
in developing students to become good debaters. I give my 
extempore speaking contestants opportunities to practice. 
I may ask a social science teacher if he would like to have 
one of my contestants discuss the strike situation or juvenile 
delinquency for one of his classes. An international relations 
club is usually glad to hear a talk on the United Nations 
Organization. In my own class I invite some of my con- 

(Concluded on page 8) 





THERMAN G. HARRIS, author of this article, is Director of Forensics at the 
Lansing Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan. During the eight years 
he has held this position, his contestants have been highly successful in 
all branches of speech tests. His debaters, for example, have won 





223 out of 264 judged debates during this period. Last year they won 
the State championship of Michigan. He is well qualified to write on 
coaching methods. 
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Extempore Speaking 
(Continued from page 4) 


by thinking of these things as happen- 
ing in the various countries, and listing 
the topical sub-heads under their names. 

Some of you may find that there is a 
lot of disagreeable work connected with 
taking notes and filing them away on 
cards. For those of you who find it 
hard to do this (and I’m afraid that I 
am in this class) I have another method 
to suggest for gathering material. This 
method is the simple one of clipping 
items from newspapers and filing them 
in envelopes under the classifications 
which I suggested a little while ago. . 

So far as I can see, there is only one 
real drawback to that method, and this 
is that if you should happen to cut up 
the family newspapers before everyone 
has had a chance to read them, you are 
likely to find yourself unpopular with 
your nearest and dearest. However, | 
have found a way to get around even 
this difficulty. If you will buy a red 
pencil and mark the passages which you 
want to have saved, it will be a simple 
matter to clip them at any safe time 
after your family has released the news- 
papers to you and your scissors. 

I have found that the 8 x 11-inch fil- 
ing envelopes which can be purchased 
at nearly any ten cent store are very 
convenient for filing the clippings under 
appropriate headings, or ordinary large 
business correspondence envelopes serve 
the same purpose. 

The next step in preparing your 
speeches is to talk about items of current 
interest with other people. Discuss them 
from as many different angles as you can 
until] you become thoroughly familiar 
with them. Argue about them. You will 
find that this method of preparation will 
help you to get things clear in your own 
mind. Some bright friend may think of 
a lot of things for which you may find 
use. 


Speech Organization 


When you come to organize the ma- 
terials at hand into a speech, you will 
have only one hour in which to do it, so 
I suspect that if you don’t talk about 
some of these subjects a lot now, sooner 
or later you are going to wish that you 
had done so. 

When you are given a subject on 
which to talk, you will be expected to 
take some definite stand; that is, some 
recognizable point of view on the sub- 
ject. So far as is possible, the subjects 
will be phrased so that you can have a 
little leeway in your choice of the view- 
point that you will take. 

For instance, suppose that you were 
to be given the subject: “Ex-Governor 
Murphy and the Sit-down Strikes.” 
Now, it is obvious that you won't get 


this subject since it happened too long 
ago to be a current event, and so I am 
safe in referring to it. There are many 
ways in which you could treat such a 
subject: You could discuss the social 
significance of Murphy’s action in han 
dling the strikes; you could try to ex- 
plain his actions; you could take the 
attitude that Ex-Governor Murphy had 
been subject to unwarranted criticism — 
in short, he has been persecuted. You 
could be for or against his method of 
handling the strikes, and you could tell 
the reasons for your attitude, etc., etc. 
The point I want to make is that from 
the general topic which is given to you, 
you must take some one definite view- 
point. That is, you must have a specific 
purpose for your speech. 


Select the Specific Purpose 


When you write out the specific pur- 
pose of your talk, just keep in mind 
that specific purpose should reflect your 
attitude toward the subject and should 
furthermore indicate what you expect 
your audience to get from your speech. 
In the case of my speech, if I had been 
given merely the topic “Extempore 
Speaking,” it is obvious that I could 
have taken any one of a dozen different 
specifics’ purposes around which to 
formulate my speech. As it was, the 
specific purpose was pretty well se- 
lected for me. Stated in full, it would 
be: to assist my audience in its prepara- 
tion for the extempore speech contest 
through a definition of extempore 
speaking, and a discussion of its char- 
acteristics, method of preparation for 
the contest, etc. The specific purpose 
was formulated for me, but the specific 
purpose won't be formulated for you. 

You will have to decide how much 
ground: you can cover in your speech; 
remember that you will have not less 
than five minutes and not more than 
seven minutes in which to give your 
talk. It is pretty obvious that it would 
be a mistake for you to try to review 
the entire history of the war in that 
space of time. 

I am spending a lot of time in ex- 
horting you on this point, because so 
often I have heard speeches which were 
similar to the ome made at a literary 
society meeting some years ago, at 
which the speaker arose to announce 
that his topic would be “The Universe 
and Its Surroundings.” So to avoid 
leaving the impression that you too 
are talking on “The Universe and 
Its Surroundings” I repeat, select the 
specific purpose of your talk in the 
light of the time at your disposal, your 
own attitude toward the subject, and 
that viewpoint which you think you 
want the audience to get from your 
discussion. That is, instead of trying to 
persuade your classmates in five 
minutes that home gardening is a good 


thing, you might better spend your time 
persuading them to plant onions in 
their mothers’ window-boxes — be spe- 
cific! 

Now comes the question, how shall 
{ organize my material for presentation? 
And this is a hard subject to discuss 
with you at long distance. Your own 
teachers can be of far more help to 
you in solving this problem than I can 
be, for you can submit general outlines 
to them and receive criticism regarding 
what is a legitimate main heading in 
your outline, I don’t mean that you can 
do this on the night of the contest, but 
they can help you in your practice ses- 
sions. In fact, it is to your teachers that 
you are going to have to turn for most 
of your help. All that I can do for you 
is to exhort you to greater and greater 
efforts to do and die. But in my exhor- 
tation, I shall suggest that you try to 
pick out points which seem to you to 
be important, and weave your speech 
around them. For instance, if you were 
to talk in favor of Ex-Governor Mur- 
phy’s handling of the sit-down strikes, 
it is conceivable that the main headings 
of your outline might be: 


1. His method of handling them pre- 
vented bloodshed. 
2. In the end, his method was less ex- 
pensive. 
If you took the other side, you might 
argue that: 
1. He apparently condoned something 
which was a violation of property 
rights. 
His attitude encouraged the unions 
to employ such actions frequently to 
gain their ends. 


bo 


More Main Headings 


Of cougse, there is no arbitrary limit 
to the number of main headings which 
your outline may have. I merely sug- 
gest two, because often a speaker can- 
not develop more points adequately in 
six or seven minutes. Then, under these 
points, you would place illustrations, 
statistics, etc., that you could advance 
in support of them. 

I'm going to take the liberty of not 
saying much about style, because I feel 
it is something that is pretty difficult to 
discuss in so short a peridd of time. And 
so, I'll merely say that in trying to de- 
velop a style of speaking, use fairly 
short sentences, and use as many con- 
crete words and illustrations as_pos- 
sible. By concrete words I mean words 
which refer to things and actions which 
we can see and feel and hear. In other 
words, things that come to us through 
our senses. Short sentences and con- 
crete words are easy to understand and 
a lot better adapted to a speech than 
long and involved sentences are. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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There is one other thing which I 
ought to take up, and that is the de- 
livery of your speech. In connection 
with this subject I’m going to drag in 
a discussion of the introduction and the 
conclusion. If you will stop to think for 
a minute, it is going to be obvious to 
you that in some way you have to make 
a beginning to your talk, and that really 
the beginning can have only two main 
purposes: (1) to win the favorable at- 
tention of your audience; and (2) to 
help them understand what you are 
going to talk about. 

You can accomplish each of these 
purposes somewhat by the way in 
which you organize your introduction, 
but you can do almost as much by the 
manner in which you talk with them. 
Just remember that it is going to take 
the audience a little while to become 
accustomed to you and your voice, and 
that if possible you ought to try to start 
off with something that you know they 
have been thinking about recently — or 
perhaps you should refer to something 
which has happened recently in con- 
nection with the subject which you 
have drawn. 


Watch Your Introduction 


It may appear to you that I am 
mixing up organization and delivery 
right now, but as a matter of fact it is 
practically impossible to separate the 
two things, except in books on public 
speaking. The fact remains that you 
must talk with your audience, and the 
best place to start thjs attitude is in 
the introduction. Make your introduc- 
tion informal and conversational. That 
is, to use a term that I used before, 
make it direct! 

There was a time when every high 
school speaker was supposed to give a 
speech in the manner that Patrick 
Henry was supposed to have delivered 
his “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
You weren’t supposed to be any good 
sinless you could turn a flowery phrase 
and support it with a grand gesture that 
started from the floor and tended 
toward the ceiling. The time is past 
when most speakers can do such a 
thing and get away with it. The main 
things that we require from the delivery 
of a speech now are that the speaker 
talk loudly and distinctly enough to be 
understood, and that he show enough 
animation to convince us that he means 
what he says, In other words, we want 
to hear what is said, and we don’t 
want to be bored by the way in which 
it is said. 

A moment ago when [| said that | 
didn’t think you needed to indulge in 
acrobatic gesturing, I didn’t mean to 
imply that I thought you should use 
no gestures at all. Quite the contrary; 
I think that ordinarily a speech is im- 
proved by the use of gestures, but in 


the main it should be the sort of ges- 
ture which you might use. in talking 
with your family or your schoot friends. 
Of course, you may need to make that 
motion of your arm or your hand a 
bit larger when you're talking from the 
platform than it would need to be in 
conversation, It must be clearly seen 
by the audience, but it need not differ 
in its essential character from the ges- 
ture used talking with a person nearby. 

I turn now to the conclusion of your 
speech — and mine, too. It is a severe 
temptation for a speaker to hope that 
somehow a conclusion will occur to 
him by some miraculous means before 
he has to leave the platform, and all 
too often we are tempted to rely upon 
the inspiration of the moment to help 
us finish our speeches. I see needlessly 
sad examples of this in my own classes 
all too frequently. It is needless, be- 
cause if you choose no other type of 
conclusion, you can at least make use 
of one which states the idea that you 
have been trying to discuss during your 
speech. It need not be a formal thing 
in which you summarize everything 
that’s been said, nor does it need to be 
a great inspirational conclusion, urging 
people on to greater glories or more 
sublime efforts. But it should leave the 
audience with the feeling that you have 
finished your speech. At any rate, don’t 
leave the platform with the statement, 
“Well, I guess that is about all I have 
to say and my time is up anyhow.” 
That will finish your speech for you, 
but it is likely to finish you in the eyes 
of the judges too. 


Experience Important 


As I have intimated before in this 
speech, it is hard to be of much real 
help to you when discussing “your 
problem in such general terms. How- 
ever, if in this talk this afternoon I have 
pointed the way for some of you to 
work out your problems more ef- 
ficiently, I shall be more than glad. 
You must realize, just as I do, that in 
the end the burden falls upon you to 
fiid out most of these things for your- 
self and you have to learn them under 
that relentless taskmaster “experience.” 
If you really achieve anything, it will 
be not because of the suggestions which 
I have made, nor through the willing 
guidance of your teachers — important 
and helpful as that may be — but 
through your own sincere application 
to your problem: the -problem of as- 
sembling material and organizing it for 
an extempore speech. 

I sincerely hope that there wilfbe 
niany of you who will enter the con- 
test, for aside from the fact that a 
favored few of you will win an award, 
the rest will receive a benefit in confi- 
dence and ability which no award can 
measure. 


Training Plan 
(Concluded from page 3) 


ercise at once the responsibilities of staff 
and command positions. The inept and 
unfit would be weeded out. 

In the fact that it would provide units 
with which to train reserve officers, uni- 
versal training would render its most 
important single contribution. 

Great commission mills, the officers 
candidate schools, in this war provided, 
in general, the least desirable of all of- 
ficers. And they turned out almost five 
sevenths of the total in the Army. 

To begin with, it is impossible to train 
any but the most apt and gifted young 
men in three months to be good officers. 
The candidate is forever conscious of 
his race against time, is under terrific 
pressure every moment, must give all of 
his thought and energies to mastering 
hundreds of technical details which are 
as strange to him as if they had been 
written in Sanskrit. It is hardly reason- 
able to expect him to understand and 
accept the paradoxically terrifying and 
gratifying burden he has taken upon 
himself in electing to be a leader of men ~ 
in battle. 

No wartime United States Army in 
history has been well officered. That 
has never been altogether the fault of 
the men chosen in emergencies. It has 
always been the fault of the people who 
would not support a peacetime army 
sufficiently large to train enough of- 
ficers well enough to lead their sons 
when war came. 

As long as men are so foolish as to 
settle their differences in physical com- 
bat, armies will need officers. As long 
as the Ametican people refuse to pro- 
vide a force adequate to train officers in 
peacetime, their sons will be badly led. 

There is no more potent argument 
for peacetime universal training than 
one young soldier lying dead in the mud 
because his platoon leader had not had 
time to learn his trade. 


Reprinted from_ The Washington Post, 
Jan. 6, 1946. 





ILLINOIS REPORTS 
INCREASED DEBATE INTEREST 


“There seems to have been a rather 
remarkable increase in debate interest in 
Illinois this year. Quite a large number 
of schools are re-entering the debate 
contests and others are entering the 
event for the first time.” 

This quotation from a recent letter 
from M. F. Sprunger, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Illinois High School Associa- 
tion, is good news indeed. It is 
particularly encouraging because it is a 
reflection of the national picture gen- 
erally. 





Five National Contests in May 


National Contest Committee Approves NFL Request to Hold Regional and 
National Contests in Five Speech Events 


The incentives for the attainment of 
the highest speech skills, which the op- 
portunity to participate in a national 
contest provides, will be largely restored 
to the high school speech program this 
year. Regional arid national contests 
will be held in Extemporaneous Speak- 
ing, Original Oratory, Oratorical, Dra- 
matic; and Humorous Declamation. 
These contests have been approved by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 


Contest Plan 


In each of the five contests one stu- 
dent will be selected to represent each 
state. That student will be the NFL 
member who attains the highest rank 
this year in the final contest conducted 
by the state high school league. If there 
is a tie the student with the largest total 
of NFL credit points on record in the 
national office at the time of the state 
contest will be the state representative. 

If there is no state contest the NFL 
District Committee will designate the 
contest which nearest approaches a 


state-wide contest and which this year 
will qualify a student for national entry. 


Excessive Participation Barred 


The national tournament rule ratified 
by the chapters in 1941 applies to these 
contests: No student who has partici- 
pated in more than fifty interscholastic 
debates and contests. during this school 
year will be eligible to compete in the 
regional contests. 


Contest Hosts 


The state winners in each of the con- 
tests will meet in four regional contests 
on Friday, May 3, at the University of 
Denver, the State University of Iowa, 
Syracuse University, and Vanderbilt 
University. Denver, Iowa, and Nash- 
ville were hosts to the 1945 regional 
extempore contests. Syracuse is a new 
host. 


Finals at Northwestern Again 


The School] of Speech of Northwest- 
ern University will conduct the final 
contest on Monday, May 6. 





Judging a Stimulus 


A recent letter to the editor from the 
State of Iowa says in part: 

A word of congratulation on your 
article, “Speech Contests Are Here to 
Stay,” in the January 7, 1946, issue of 
Scholastic Debater. 

I was particularly pleased to see the 
appearance of this article in view of the 
large quantity of material written in the 
last few years by those whose one goal 
in life seems to be the elimination of 
competition in the speech field. Most of 
the discussionists seem to take this view- 
point, and I don’t think their writing 
reflects the true viewpoint of the field. 

In both college and high school days, 
not so very long ago, I took part in a 
fairly extensive debating program. And 
I also took part in non-decision debates 
and discussion programs. From that 
experience I can truthfully say I seldom 
spent one tenth the time and effort on a 
non-decision debate or discussion that I 
did on a decision debate. And my class- 
mates took exactly the same attitude. 

The point is this: The quality of our 
work was vastly superior in the decision 
debate than in any form of speech activ- 
ity which did not recognize the com- 
petitive element. This is a point too 
often overlooked. The educational value 
increases with the amount of effort ex- 
pended by the student, and the amount 
of effort increases when individual and 
team superiority is recognized in public. 


This bibliography consists of new material 
not listed in previous issues of Scholastic 


Specker. 


“Catholic Bishops Cool to Conscription,” 
Christian Century, 62:1307, Nov. 28, 1945. 

“Conscription and the Professions,” D. 
Lawrence, National Etlucation Association 
Journal, 34:211, Dec. 1945. 

“Conscription Fight to Shift to Legion 
Plan,” Christian Century, 62:1374, Dec. 
12, 1945. 

“GI Blueprint for a Peacetime Army,” 
F. Swift, Christian Science Monitor Mag- 
azine, p. 3, Nov. 24, 1945. 

“Military Policy for America,” G. C. 
Marshall, Congressional Digest, 24-9 Jan. 
1945. Same. 24:294-5, Dec. 1945. 

“National Strength Is a Necessity,” D. D. 
Eisenhower, Vital Speeches, 12:108-10, 
Dec. 1, 1945. 

“Nation’s Military Security,” M. W. 
Curzon, Science Monthly, 62:66-70, Jan. 
1946. 

“Peacetime Conscription?” D. L. Dyre- 
son; A. J. Alexander, Christian Century, 
63:9-12, Jan: 2, 1946. 

“Peacetime Conscription: GI Joe’s Re- 
acténs”; Town Meeting Discussion, Army 
University Study Center, Florence, Italy; 
ed. by W. C. Wells, School & Society, 
62:313-15, Nov. 17, 1945. 

“Preparedness as a Weapon for Peace,” 
W. V. Pratt, Newsweek, 26:63, Nov. 26, 
1945. 


Coaching for 


Extempore 
(Concluded from page 5) 


testants to participate in panel discus- 
sions. One of these panel groups will 
soon discuss the subject: WILL THE 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZA- 
TION MAINTAIN WORLD PEACE? 

After school, several practice extem- 
pore speaking contests are held in which 
the speakers follow the official rules for 
the extempore speaking contests. These 
practice activities give them a better 
knowledge of -heir subjects, enable 
them to organize and crystallize their 
thoughts, and help them more effectively 
to present their ideas. Last year I 
judged a district extempore speaking 
contest in which a young man became 
so frightened that he fainted after he 
had uttered a few words. After the con- 
test his coach told me that she was not 
trained for speech activities, and that 
she had given this boy no training or 
preparation. If a contestant receives the 
proper training, he should be prepared, 
and he should have confidence and poise 
when appearing in a judged contest. 

‘After my students finish each activity, 
I give them comments and suggestions 
to help them improve their organiza- 
tion and delivery. I emphasize this 
point about extempore speaking: You 
as an extempore speaker must have a 
specific purpose in your speech, and 
that purpose should reflect your atti- 
tude toward tMe subject, and should 
furthermore indicate what you expect 
your audience to get from your speech. 
I usually wait until the speech is com- 
pleted before I give comment and sug- 
gestions, but I have also found it to be 
very helpful to designate certain prac- 
tice activities to suggestions enabling the 
student to improve his extempore speak- 
ing and to develop confidence, ease, and 
poise. In other words, “we learn to do 
by doing.” 

Any speech activity like extempore 
speaking which teaches a student to or- 
ganize his material systematically, to 
think logically, and to present his ideas 
in a clear and effective manner is worth- 
while. We, as directors of forensics, 
should carefully train and adequately 
prepare our contestants for extempore 
speaking contests so that they can derive 
as much as possible from this important 
educational activity. 





“Will They Also Serve?” Newsweek, 
26:36, Nov. 5, 1945. 

“Universal Training for War and Peace,” 
W. A. Cram, School Review, 53:401-3, 
Sept. 1945. 

“Universal Military Training“ and Na- 
tional Security,” ed. by P. R. Anderson, 
The Annals, 241:1-168, Sept. 1945. 
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NOTE: The author of this report from England was 
born there, but for many years has been The New York 
Times’ star reporter on foreign affairs. Noted for her 
“accuracy and brilliancy,” she won, in 1937, the first 
Pulitzer Prize for journalism ever granted a woman. 


| et were times in the war when the American popula- 
tion exceeded the British in some districts in East Anglia. 
In training bases and nearly 200 bomber stations scattered 
over the flat field of the Eastern counties, great stretches of 
which are as far below sea level as Holland, upward of 
400,000 Americans were quartered between 1942 and 1944. 

Some will never go home. At Madingly, two miles from 
Cambridge, 5,500 lie buried. Row on row of the white 
crosses are planted in green turf as soft and thick as a tufted 
carpet. Edges of late blooming roses frame the plots and 
there is nothing lovelier in England than the surrounding 
countryside. The young warriors who died here rest in a 
scene of great peace. In the soft sunlight yesterday one 
looked across a garden of golden woods and emerald 
meadows to the glint of the Cam, the spires of the old col- 
leges and far in the distance the tower of Ely Cathedral 
lightly etched on the pale blue sky. 

Near by is Grantchester, immortalized by Rupert Brooke, 
the young poet who made “Forever England” the ground 
where English heroes rest. So this bit of England is forever 
America. The names on the crosses trace the characteristic 
inscription of America, alien in its strange blend of bloods 
and culture and yet as natural to this landscape as if Eng- 
land were the mother country of them all. 

It is fitting that this cemetery should be located in the 
shadow. of Cambridge, next to Edinburgh the favorite rest 
center of the American soldiers stationed in the British Isles 
until V-E Day. The Eighth Air Force was based in the coun- 
try between here and the coast because this section is flatter, 
less densely populated and nearer to Germany than any other 
part of England. It is old land and mostly farming land, set 
in its ways and more remote from American ways than the 
industrial Midlands or the London suburbs, 

Probably there is no better place to observe the effects of 
the American invasion on British life and speculate on its 
long-range influence on the relations between two peoples 
far more different than they are alike and far more inter- 
dependent in the “reconversion” of the world to peace than 
they wére in the simpler crises of the war. 

Not all the American servicemen have gone home. Cam- 
bridge has begun its first normal years since the war, but 
there is nothing normal in the odd conglomeration of stu- 
dents to be seen poring over notebooks in the famous “backs” 
of Kings, Trinity, Queens and other historical colleges on the 
banks of the Cam. 

They comprise men in uniform and men in gowns, boys of 


MARCH 4, 1946 


A Anne O’Hare McCormick 


Reprinted by permission of The New York Times 
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17 and old young men of 27 resuming where they left off six 
years ago, and 144 American soldiers, some as full students, 
others as specials. Besides these about 1,500 Americans are 
taking “on the job” courses for three or four weeks in English 
business and professional form. 

The idea behind the latter project, explained the officer 
directing the work from Red Cross headquarters in the Old 
Bull hotel, is not primarily to give officers and men something 
useful to do while they are waiting to go home. It is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for Englishmen and Americans in the 
same line of work to exchange ideas and learn one another's 
methods. 

As an essay in promoting understanding, however, these 
contacts either with universities or business firms are only a 
small postscript to the impression made on this country by 
the vast American armies camped here during the hardest 
years in British history. 

They made a terrific impact on British life. No American 
who follows the tracks of the incursion can fail to see the 
after-effects. No thoughtful Englishman denies them. “Noth- 
ing quite like it has happened to us since the Norman inva- 
sion,” remarked a British officer. 

He went on to predict that the result of the experience 
would be more perceptible when the excitements and irrita- 
tions of the war had died down. 

“When the poignant homesickness they suffered in this 
strange, uncomfortable land is cured, the Americans will for- 
get what they did not like in a nostalgia to see the old coun- 
try again. The British are already forgetting what they dis- 
liked in the Americans.” 

Certainly the latter statement is true. In Cambridge and 
the East Anglian towns, where our airmen and GIs were 
most in evidence, people tell you with a sigh that they miss 
the Americans for the very qualities that annoyed them when 
they swarmed over the countryside with their full pockets, 
their free and easy ways, tall tales and their comparisons, of 
local amenities with things “back home.” 

“The Americans were a ferment in England. They helped 
churn up already active currents of discontent. They cor- 
rupted the language with American slang and jeered at the 
British equivalent. They introduced jive; pumpkin pie, 
Mother’s Day and chewing gum. 

“They were also useful around the house and wonderful 
with children. They broke down British reserve and made 
lasting friends. And when they dug deep enough they found 
fundamental likenesses. What I discovered in three years 
with both armies,” said the liaison officer, “above all is that 
your chaps and ours puzzled over the same things and were 


sure of the same things.” 





s TRINGS ON YOUR FINGERS 


People do say the darnedest things in public 





By Leonard A. Paris 


you have heard, I suppose, about the lecturer who was to 
deliver a talk before a large audience. During his intro- 
duction he “sized up” his listeners. Unfortunately for him, a 
large pale man with an enormous red nose was sitting near 
the front, and his appearance was so fascinating, the speaker 
could see no one else. 

When he stepped forward to deliver his speech, he aston- 
ished everyone by saying, quite unintentionally, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have come here this evening to speak to you 
about — uh — noses!” 

I suspect the story may not be true at all, because, most 
lecturers are too smart for that. They know that even the 
smallest diversion may throw them if their minds become 
dull and hypnotized. Consequently, they are as alert on the 
platform as a sophomore on the stag line. 

Few lecturers, for instance, deliver memorized speeches, 
tor two reasons. (1) They tend to become automatic and to 
lack sparkle. (2) They leave the speaker no recourse in case 
he forgets. 

Many young speakers wish to memorize their speeches 
simply because they are afraid of forgetting. They feel, and 
perhaps rightly, that if they can get the words down as pat 
as eenie, meenie, minie, mo or the multiplication table — 
they are safe. 

But psychologists claim that ’tain’t so. Unless a speaker is 
practically in a coma, he may be thrown off his course at the 






(3) Think about ideas, not words. The notes are there to 
help you remember these ideas — more especially, to help 
you keep them in order. But if you are honestly and sin- 
cerely on the beam, you won't be apt to stray far off. If you 
worry too much about the whereases and the therefores and 
the high-sounding rhetoric that you copied out of Daniel 
Webster, you may miss the whole point of your speech, But 
if you know what you're talking about, you can’t forget, any 
more than you could forget what you want to say when 
you're telling your current crush how much you like 
her. The words don’t matter — the ideas do. 

Sure, I've heard about people getting lost — even when 
they knew where they were going. And nobody can guar- 
antee that you won't. So if, in spite of all you can do to avoid 
it, you do forget when you're speaking, don’t collapse. Here 
are some hints that may help. 

(1) Ad lib if need be. Maybe you've reached the point 
where you are supposed to say something about the size of 
the national debt, and for the life of you, you can’t find the 
note that gives that figure. (This would never happen if you 
organized your notes just before speaking.) So do you hem 











drop of « guffaw. And when that happens, there’s no place and haw and say, “Let me see, I should have that figure here 
for him to go. The next sentence depends on the one before, | somewhere”? No, you do not. You think fast and you say: Sh 
and if he didn’t remember the one before, he won't be able _ “The national debt for 1942 was — I repeat, the national debt 
to think of the one after. for 1942 was a staggering total for Americans accustomed Sa 
The amwzzing part of the whole thing is how easy it is to to peacetime economy.” Or 
get thrown of. Just as that pale man’s large nose snafued (2) Take your time. Don’t get panicky. I once had a On 
the lecturer, your well-memorized speech may be ruined pianist friend who was performing Chopin’s “Minute Waltz.” O | 
by a clanking radiator, a sneeze from someone in the audi- _—In the middle he forgot and had to start over. The same ' 
ence, or even the sound of your own voice. And the funny thing happened again, but my friend had gotten so panicky Th 
part is that none of these little things would bother you if that he played the “Minute Waltz” through two and one half 
you hadn't memorized. times in 59 seconds! It’s true that fright — especially stage- Str 
Still, the bewildered beginner, beset by panic and stage- fright, speeds up our reactions. But the best way to remember 
tright, asks: “What can I do to keep from forgetting?” is simply to relax. Your audience won't notice a short pause Th 
Well, here are a few safe rules: and remember that every minute you're on the stage seems t 
(1) Don’t memorize! Do, if you want to, memorize the like two minutes to you, half a minute to your audience. t 
opening sentence of your speech; perhaps even the closing (Unless you're a terrible bore, of course, in which case your Eat 
one too. And learn by heart the main points you want to minute may seem like hours to the listeners.) a 
make and the order in which you want to make them. (3) As a last resort, take your audience into your con- You 
I like that phrase “by heart” better than “by rote.” Web- _ fidence. This is not approved of in.a professional lecturer, I ‘os 


ster says “by rote” means: in a mechanical, routine way. 
That’s bad. But “by heart” — well, let’s be literal about it. 
If you’ve got the idea of your speech firmly in your heart, 
you can’t miss. 

(2) Use notes if you want to, but make your notes briet, 
terse, to-the-point. They are nothing but reminders, quick 
cues for your mind to follow. They should be written large, 


understand. People in Keokuk don’t like speakers from New 
York City to confess that they don’t know what they’re talk- 
ing about. But you can probably get by with a friendly aside. 
“I'm so sorry, guess I'll have to look that up.” “May I repeat 
myself, please?” “Forgive me for hesitation. I want to make 
sure that I'm following the train of thought I'd planned.” 
Here your notes come out and you openly check up on 





possibly on one or several small cards which can be held in _ yourself. Of course it’s what is known as “brazening it out,” pre: 
the palm of one hand. Refer to them when you need to, but _and here’s hoping you don’t have to do it. But it isn’t as bad — 
try to be unobtrusive about it. And don’t read them! as you think it’s going to be. Nothing about speech-making is. th. 
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REE verse differs from traditional 

verse in only one respect: free verse 
does not conform to a fixed metre. Al- 
literation, assonance, imagery, pattern, 
even (sometimes) rhyme-—all are 
there. It is the rhythm that sets free 
verse apart. (See Poetry, Scholastic, 
Jan, 7, Jan. 21 and Feb. 4.) 

Amy Lowell wrote: “Since verse is 
verse just because it has more pattern 
than prose, free verse is a misnomer; 
verse can never be free. The best name 
for this form in English would be 
‘cadenced verse,’ for it is based upon 
cadence rather than upon actual 
metre.” 

The rhythm, or cadence, of free 
verse is an “organic” rhythm. It follows 
the pattern of the breath’s rising and 
falling when one is speaking. Such 
rhythm readily adapts itself to an ex- 
pression of the shifting changes of 
emotion. You know that you catch your 
breath when you are startled, fright- 
ened, or strongly moved. You also let 
it out in long sighs of relief. Good free 
verse catches these subtleties of feel- 
ing and recreates them in its rhythms. 

The following poems suggest the 
endless possibilities of free verse. How 
successful was each writer in accom- 
plishing his purpose? 


Denim Pants a la Whitman 


i see you in the catalogue, 


“Strong, indestructible, sanforized; 
Shrinkage guaranteed less than one 
percent; 


Sale for a short time only, $1.69.’ 

One dollar, sixty-nine cents! 

One hundred and sixty-nine pennies for 
this miracle of the earth! 

One hundred and sixty-nine pennies 
for the work you are: 

The tired old Negro with dimming 
eyes, plucking the fluffy cotton 

Straight from the earth — from the sun 
—with fibers long and strong; 

The carder, the spinner, the weaver, 
the dyer, the sanforizer, the cutter, 
the stitcher; 

Each to his own skill, a small part of 
him incorporated into you. 

You are the cotton of the deep South, 
the indigo of India. 

Tin of Bolivia, brass—copper of 
Michigan, zinc of Missouri — your 
buttons are these. 


-_— 





STUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


All are united in you, a part of your 
being. 
You are part of me, too, for are we 
not of the same Earth? 
You lie, folded and smooth, on the dark 
store-room shelf, 
Dreaming peacefully of that which you 
have been. 
I lie on the mountain slope, dreaming 
of that which is to be. 
One day I see your likeness on the 
book’s slick page e 
‘And come to buy, 
Now you are my slave, 
Bound to serve me as I see fit. 
Our paths are united. 
You cover me from the cold for the 
rest of your days, 
Wearing slowly to nothing in my serv- 
ice. 
Yet still you dream, for as you grow 
pale and worn, 
You return once more unto the dust 
from which you came. 
You nourish other denim pants of other 
days. 
I, too, share this destiny. 
Someday I, too, shall return to earth, 
Nourish other life to wear the denim 
pants of your sustaining, 
And they in their turn the same, and 
theirs the same. 
We are one —a small unit in the cycle 
of things — 
You and I, O denim pants. 
Barbara Bick 
J. Sterling Morton High School 


Cicero, Illinois 
Mrs. Z. T. Templeton, teacher 


The Goodbye 


I know how to say goodbye to child- 
hood dreams, 

To break away from Mother Goose’s 
apron-strings: 2 

Say it gently, tenderly, 

Soften it with tears. ... 

I cried when I found out 


GCHOLASTIC welcomes original Writing by all high school students, 
the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will 


receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of 
previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if 
you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be 
given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. 
The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


That Dad was masquerading 

Behind Santa Claus’s beard 

And the Easter Rabbit was only a fable. 
Smile — even though your face 

Seems set and hard. 

Brush the dream-spun memories 

From misty eyes 

And bravely face reality. 


You're afraid now, terribly afraid. 

Yesterday was bright; 

The future lay ahead. 

Now it is today. 

Reality crushes the last of your dreams 

And leaves you breathless. 

So say goodbye to childhood illu- 
sions... 

Say it fondly, softly, 

Because you haven’t time to remember 
beyond ; 

Goodbye. 


Myra Massin, 14 
George Washington High School 
New York, New York . 
Miss May L. Moran, teacher 


Surrender 


There is sweetness in surrender. 

It is like soft, strong arms that keep out 
the cold. 

After soaring into frosty spheres, 

Where the air is too thin to be pure, 

Where the sun is too brilliant to be 
light, 

It is comfort to relax, 

To find yourself in the warm fragrant 
sunshine 

Of a wheatfield just before harvest time. 

There is succor in pulling up the covers 

And letting the world you fought all 
day roll off your shoulders. 

Rest comes to the swimmer who ceases 
to struggle, 

And limpid, cool waves lap him. 

Tenderness envelopes those who give 
up 

Beating their heads against the stones 
which wall us in forever. 

It is relief to admit that you have not 
found the answer, 

And cannot find it, and will never find 
it. 

There is sweetness in surrender. 

Henriette Wenkart, 17 


Classical High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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(Answers on page 30) 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


This week we're still on the subject 
ot troublesome word pairs. When you 
reach for one of these words, you're 
likely to pick up another and say some- 
thing that you don’t want to say at all. 
They sound and look just enough alike 
to make trouble for you. 

Here’s an example of what we're 
talking about. Jane tells you she flunked 
lier math test. You know that Jane does 
her home work on the way to class and 
is so happy-go-lucky careless that when 
she adds 2 and 2 she may come up with 
6 or 5 for the answer. So you say, 
“That’s creditable,” meaning you'd ex- 
pect her to flunk. But you've been 
tricked by a word. What you've really 
said is, “That’s fine, pal, I’m proud of 
you.” The word you meant to use is 
credible, meaning “believable” or “un- 
derstandable.” 

Now test yourself. Each sentence con- 
tains two words often confused with 
each other. Check the one which fits 
the sentence. If you’re not sure of the 
meaning of a word underline it so that 
you can look it up in a dictionary later. 

1. Her handwriting is so (a-eligible, 
b-illegible) that she can’t read what she 
has written herself. 

2. Father says he will lend me the 
money and I think Ill (a-accept, 
b-except) his offer. 

8. The lighting (a-effect, b-affect) in 
the first act of the play was poor. 

4. They are middle-aged people 


without any children and have decided 


to (a-adapt, b-adopt) a little girl. 
- 5. The most moving part of his 
speech was the (a-allusion, b-illusion) 
to the boys who had died in the war. 

6. (a-formally, b-formerly) my father 
was a member of a large corporation, 
but now he is in business for himself. 

7. Mother says I'm not very (a-prac- 
tical, b-practicable) about budgeting 
my allowance. 

8. The room was so (a-quite, b-quiet ) 
you could have heard a pin drop. 


NORTH? EAST? SOUTH? WEST? 


America is big. No one author can 
write about all of it. Here are the names 
of twelve authors and twelve phrases 
identifying the regions they wrote 
about. Can you match them up cor- 
rectly? 
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. John Steinbeck 
. Henry Thoreau 
Lillian Smith 
Carl Sandburg 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Edna Ferber 
Sinclair Lewis | 
. Bret Harte 
. Washington Irving 
. James Fenimore Cooper 
. Benjamin Franklin 
. Joel Chandler Harris 

) living alone and liking it on Wal- 
den Pond in New England 
a theater afloat on the Mississippi 
the rush to California for gold 
race conflict and a lynching in 
Georgia 
(_) Indians and frontier life in west- 

ern New York State 
) Dutch legends of Hudson Valley 
( ) people who live along the main 
streets of Middle Western towns 

( ) Chicagoy “Hog Butcher for the 
World” 
migrant workers in California 
Puritans, witches, and a haunted 
house in Salem, Mass. 
( ) animal stories from plantation 
Negro folklore 
autobiography of a Philadelphia 
newspaper man ss 
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Hi, PAL! 


If I say, “Adam and — ,” what name 
pops into your mind without your even 
stopping to think? “Eve” of course. All 
right, let’s go! I'll name one member of 
15 well-known pairs. How many can 
you complete? The pairs may be story 
people, authors, song writers, actors, 
radio stars. 


1. Penrod and _____.. 

2. Sherlock Holmes and ______. 
8. Frankie and . 

4. Orpheus and ______. 

5. Gilbert and ______.. 

6. Don Quixote and 

7. Tom Sawyer and _____.. 

8. Dr. Samuel Johnson and 

9. Alfred Lunt and ______.. 

10. Amos and ______.. 

11. Dr. Jekyll and ______. 

12. Robinson Crusoe and 
13. Anthony and 

14. Romulus and 





15. The Walrus and the ee 











SB» HOW'S 
Z THAT 
AGAIN: 


Spelling will be the death of me yet. 
I've never been a good speller and I 
don’t seem to be improving. I found the 
advice on mnemonics (is this spelled 
correctly?) which you gave a few weeks 
ago very helpful. Do you know any 
others? 

R. V., Los Angeles, California 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


First, a bit of fatherly advice. Don’t 
get hysterical over your spelling diffi- 
culties. Some of our best minds don’t 
find spelling too easy. You're not really 
as hopeless as you think. You’ve learned 
to spell mnemonics correctly. And that 
is no mean achievement. By the way, 
how do you pronounce it? 

Here are a few more little prescrip- 
tions for your ailing spelling. 

1. Stationery — The catch here is the 
e. Remember that stationery is paper 
and you'll have it. 

2. Humorous — Think of the word 
humor and you're all set. 

3. Disappear — Only one s in this 
word. If you ‘ake it apart, you'll see 
why. It consists of a prefix dis + appear. 
Simple? Here are a few more that follow 
the same rule. 

Prefix 

dis + satisfied = dissatisfied. 2 s’s. 

See why? 

dis + solve = dissolve. 2 s’s. Get it? 

mis + spell = misspell. 2 s’s. Catch 

on? 

Write me if you want to play some 
more mnemonics. I have a few more 
tricks left. 

. oO o 

How do you pronounce roof? I can’t 
decide. 

T. S., Washington, D. C. 


‘Webster’s prefers roof — long u sound, 
as in food. I'm on Webster's side. 

Some people say roof — short u, as in 
full. Let ’em. You say roof (long u) and 
play in my backyard with Webster. 


When should you use less and fewer? 
F. M., San Diego, California 


Less when you mean amount. Fewer 
when you mean number. 

We have had less rain this month. 
(You’re not counting the raindrops.) 
There are fewer raindrops in this glass. 
(Here you are counting raindrops —I 
don’t know how.) 
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PART Ii 


Andy learned why the dog otter 
was a gallant, ruthless figher 


SYNOPSIS OF PART | 


Andy Gates, with his foolish dog, 
ran into a female otter and her pup, 
playing in the river. The old otter, 
returning from a fishing trip up- 
stream, finds that the dog has caught 
his pup. Straightaway, he flew at the 
dog’s throat, drew him out into the 
stream, and drowned him. 

Andy went home, stunned at the 
death of his foolish dog, left in his 
care by his brother Joe who was still 
in the Pacific. He decided he must 
atone by killing the otter. Day after 
day he stalked them, but the otter 
family stayed out of the boy’s way 
until Andy’s mother decided he had 
given up the hunt. Harry Gates, the 
father, disagreed. 


e* was right; the boy was de- 
ciding that he would have to move 
about, to find the otters’ route and inter- 
cept them somewhere. The place where 
the dog had died had held him through 
a wistful, boyish hope that somehow it 
might come back again. But the bond 
weakened; reality came closer to him 
than it had ever come before, and, as 
hope died, some of his boyishness died 
with it. He finally broke away from the 
place and made his first circuit of the 
lake, 

He went too fast at first and found 
nothing. The otters left very little in- 
dication of their passing along the shore 
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line —a few fish scales and bones in 
widely separated places, a single rare 
pad mark in damp ground not covered 
by leaves or vines. On his first trip up 
the shore he found nothing. Slowing 
down and going very carefully, he found 
faint sign at last, and knew how pains- 
takingly he would have to search from 
then on. He found the place where they 
left the lake, the stream they used, and 
how far they followed before leaving it. 

In time he knew, between the actual 
points where they touched and guesses 
at the routes which connected these 
points, the otters’ entire twenty-five- 
mile circuit of the country. It was an 
achievement in woodcraft which few 
men could have accomplished, because 
few men would have had the patience 
or the time. He had covered a tremen- 
dous amount of country; he was well 
scratched by briers, but he was brown 
and strong, and had filled out surpris- 
ingly. 

He changed, little by little, during 
those weeks. The boyish heedlessness 
with which he had formerly moved 
through the woods was gone. He grew 
somewhat like an Indian, a part of the 
woods rather than an alien presence 
drifting quietly about with a min 
empty of thought, but blank and clean 
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it. Time ceased to exist for him: He 
took no more account of hours than a 
squirrel, and learned the causes of 
sounds and the little chains of circum- 
stance which stem from them — the 
techniques of the hunters and the de- 
fenses of the hunted. He saw young 
grouse freeze and blend with the leaves 
when the shadow of a hawk swung over 
them;. he watched the steps by which 
a litter of young foxes learned to catch 
mice. The play of life about him in- 
creased with his skill in seeing it, but 
his understanding of it and his growing 
sympathy with it were both completely 
subconscious until his adventure with 
the lynx. 

He had found its tracks several times. 
They seemed to be near the places 
where he had walked or hidden, and 
he grew curious. He gave over the 
otters for a time and hunted it, and 
found that it was stalking him. He spent 
a good deal of time in the thick hemlock 
it liked best. Finally, he went through 
this woods noisily, backtracked with 
great care, and hid in a very thick place. 

A long time went by before he saw 
a movement, an indistinct blur as the 
pale-fawn-colored fur slipped across a 
patch of sunlight. It came closer, si- 
lently, never distinct in the thicket; and 
then it was standing in a little opening 
not thirty feet away, the yellow eyes 
staring at him, the big, soft paws tense 
and the tufted ears cocked. There was 
a good deal of wild power in it, but he 
never thought of being afraid. It stood 
regarding him, poised, unblinking and 
feral, framed against the wild tangle of 
the thicket, but without menace. He 
smiled, and there suddenly seemed to 
come upon it a look, an expression, of 
shame that it had been outmaneuvered 
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and taken in. It made a little sound, 
turned, and, with great care for its 
dignity, moved off and vanished. 

- This dignity was such a human sort 
of thing that it brought to life in his 
mind all the animals he had watched as 
abstractions, rather mechanical figures 
clothed in fur which had moved about 
him. For the first time, he realized how 
much a part of his life they had become 
and how much he liked them. He real- 
ized, too, how clear and simple their 
reasons for action were, even when they 
killed. 

His thought naturally came to the 
otters, and swung quickly away, but 
the fact that he had almost looked upon 
them sympathetically confused him. He 
got up, puzzled and a little ashamed, 
and went home. The disturbing ques- 
tions which came to him refused to be 
dismissed. His father was alone in the 
kitchen; he looked up and saw that the 
boy was troubled. 

“Yes, son?” he asked. 

“Dad,” he began, knowing that his 
father would help him, “the otters ——” 

Just then, his mother came _ in. 
“There’s a letter from Joe for you, 
Andrew,” she said. “I put it in your 
room.” 

His father watched the swift change 
of his expression, the closing of his 
mind against the question, with regret. 
“I wish you hadn’t mentioned that letter, 
mother,” he said after the boy left. “I 
wish you'd hidden it. I think he’s seen 
something he liked about those otters, 
and it was about to change his mind.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said. “I’m so 
sorry, Harry. Do you think ——” 

“I think it’s too late,” Gates said. 


Tue uneasiness which at first had 
been like a formless shadow in the old 
dog otter’s brain was sharper now, for 
he encountered the man-smell which 
evoked it more frequently. To be fol- 
lowed was a new experience to him, and 
he didn’t know what to make of it. It 
had not been difficult to avoid the in- 
frequent and casual encounters all ani- 
mals have with man sooner or later; 
his senses were superior to theirs, and 
vigilance and care were al] that was 
necessary. He saw or heard or scented 
them and got out of the way; they 
passed and were gone, and places which 
held evidence of their presence were 
better left alone. But this was different; 
the smell waited in many places for 
him, clinging to the underbrush or the 
banks. His temper grew short with con- 
stant watchfulness, and he began to 
avoid the daylight hours. 

The female didn’t take well to the 
curtailed activity either. She was of a 
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more casual temperament than her 
mate; she had never, as he had long ago, 
been caught in a trap and nearly 
drowned. She had not felt the blind 
terror of it nor lost two toes; her brain 
wasn't marked by an experience im- 
possible to forget. She chafed at being 
quiet in the dank blackness of a bank- 
side den when she knew that the world 
was filled with sunshine and freedom 
and sport a few feet away. She remem- 
bered so many happy places — gloomy 
thickets they went through between 
streams where a complexity of fine 
scents lingered and birds flashed in and 
out of shadow; deep pools below falls 
where trout hid among the sunken 
rocks; long, easy stretches of lazily 
sparkling water, and precipitous banks 
where the three of them made slides and 
plunged down them until they were too 
weary for anything but lying happily in 
the sun. 

She grew morose, as they all did. 
Their rollicking vitality, with its urge 
toward ceaseless activity and play, was 
frustrated and turned against them. 
They bickered and snarled at one an- 
other. : 

But this retreat, which would eventu- 
ally have discouraged the ordinary 
hunter, was doomed to failure with the 
boy. All his determination and effort 
were concentrated solely upon them; 
and because they could not exist by 
moving about altogether in the dark, it 
was inevitable that he find them. The 
impulse to change his range came to the 
old otter many times, but he resisted it. 
The old range was home, familiar and 
somehow comforting; the memories of 
his life along its banks and streams 
were deeply etched into his brain, and 
they held him there. 

Clouds were beginning to cover the 
late afternoon sun when the boy found 
the pad mark on the little sandy margin 
of the stream. It was very fresh; water 
was still oozing slowly into it, and he 
began to tremble. The facts that he 
had always got home before dark, to 
avoid worrying his mother, and that he 
wouldn’t be able to do it this time if 
he didn’t start at once were forgotten. 
A strange sort of surety came upon him, 
and, after a moment, the trembling 
stopped and he grew calm. He knew 
that the stream didn’t go much farther; 
that within a quarter of a mile the 
otters would leave it and go across 
country, through a hemlock swamp and 
over a low ridge, to reach the stream on 
the other side which flowed finally into 
the lake. 

He knew the thicket so well that he 
could predict where they would pass 
through it — a marshy little path which 
had once been a lumber road, cut 
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through a high and tangled bank. He 
knew he could intercept them there by 
going through the woods; he knew he 
had them. 

He had so often imagined the feel- 
ing of triumph that would be his when 
he found them that he was confused by 
the lack of it, by a sort of unwillingness 
that had suddenly come into his heart. 
This emotion was inexplicable to him, 
and seemed like a betrayal of his 
brother. He thought of his father, who 
did not approve of the thing he was 
doing, but who had been patient and 
kind and had said nothing against it, 
and suddenly he felt lost and alone. He 
stood indecisively for a moment in the 
darkening woods; the thoughts of his 
father changed to thoughts of Joe, and 
his back stiffened. 


H:: started to walk. A deeper gloom 
fell upon him as he went into the hem- 
lock, and a deeper silence; he moved 
like a ghost, for his feet made no sound 
in the fallen needles. When he came to 
the place, the thicket was filled with 
a banded, coppery light. The low 
branches were so thick that he had to 
craw] to the top on his hands and knees. 
He reached the top and lay down, 
stretching out with the rifle cocked in 
his hands. It was very quiet. The 
swampy little path lay before him for 
a few yards, meandering and crooked, 
masked here and there by low hemlock 
branches and brown old stumps rotting 
and green with moss. 

The coppery light faded again, and 
after a long time the brooding silence 
was suddenly broken by a spitting snarl. 
The boy raised himself on his elbows 
quickly; there was a rapid, slurred pat- 
tering of feet, and the three otters were 
bunched below him. The old male's 
back was claw-raked and bleeding; he 
snarled at his mate and moved toward 
her as though to drive her along the 
path, then turned and galloped the 
other way. A lynx materialized in front 
of him, crouched and spitting, its ears 
laid flat and its teeth gleaming. He went 
at it hissing, and it gave ground; another 
bounded off the bank toward the pup, 
but he whirled and drove it off. Short- 
legged and awkward on land, he was at 
a great disadvantage before the pair of 
lynxes, but somehow he managed to be 
everywhere at once. ' 

The snarling lynxes, trying to draw 
both otters away from the pup, were 
very quick, but the old otter moved like 
a dark flame. He closed with one of 
them, took his raking and punished it, 
and broke away in time to fasten on 
the throat of the other, which was 
batting with a hooked claw at his mate. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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He shook its big body, threw it aside 
and whirled again toward the first. 
Quiet suddenly fell; the lynxes drew off 
a little, and they all stood panting, glar- 
ing at one another. 

The path had been so quiet and 
empty one moment and so full of violent 
action the next that the boy was held 
immobile and staring. The sudden quiet 
freed him. He got up on his knees, his 
eyes on the otter; he was so filled with 
a sudden overwhelming admiration for 
its courage that he nearly shouted en- 
couragement as it stood, black and 
bloody, and so obviously ready to carry 
the fight on. One of the lynxes moved; 
it drew off a little farther, as though de- 
ciding to abandon the fight. The boy 
didn’t think; he raised the rifle and fired 
a quick shot at it. The shot missed, but 
the lynx turned tail with a snarl and 
bounded off through the hemlocks. The 
other went after it, and the old otter 
turned its head and looked at him for 
a moment with curiosity, but no fear. 
Then it drove the female and the pup 
before it down the path. 

It was well after dark when the boy 
heard his father shouting in the distance 
and answered him; presently, he saw 
the lantern moving far off among the 
dark trees, and hurried toward it. 

“Are you all right, Andy?” Gates 
called. “Are you all right, boy?” 

“Yes, dad,” he said. He came to the 
circle of yellow light and stopped. 

“Your ma was a little worried,” Gates 
said gently. 

“I'm sorry,” he said; and then, “I 
found them, dad.” 

Gates didn’t say anything. He just 
stood there holding the lantern, and 
the boy could see a star or two among 
the scattering clouds and branches high 
above his head. “I found them,” he said 
again. “There were two lynxes after 
them, and he — the old one, the otter — 
fought them off. He was wonderful, 
dad; he licked them both.” 

“Rabbits must be scarce,” Gates said, 
“to make them tackle him.” 

“It was the little one,” Andy said. 
“They were after him. But the old one 
-—~1— shot at the lynxes, dad.” 

There was silence for a long moment, 
then Gates said, “You're not sorry?” 

“No,” the boy said. “No. He’s not 
mean, dad. It was the little one all the 
time. He was watching out for it — even 
the day he took Nicky. Do you think Joe 
will understand that, dad?” 

“Sure,” Gates said, “He’ll understand 
it. He'll be glad you understand it, too.” 
His long arm went around the boy’s 
shoulders. “Come on,” he said. “Let’s’ 
get on home.” 





Reprinted by special permission of the 
Saturday Evening Post and the author, 
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THE OVERHAND 
DELIVERY 


by 
BOB FELLER 


Speed Ball King 
of the American League 


























@ The overhand delivery should be started high so the 
pitch slants down and across the plate making it diffi- 
cult for the batter to meet the ball squarely. Many 
pitchers rise on their toes to get every inch of height 


inte thelr overhand delivery. 














@ If you’re aiming at big- 
league pitching form, you'll 
want fo throw in with all the 
solid nourishment, zesty fla- 
vor in that famous “Breakfast 
of Champions,” Wheaties 
with milk and fruit. As Bob 
Feller puts it, ‘‘Wheaties 
really deliver the goods. 
They’re my favorite breakfast 








@ Bring your erm directly over your shoulder in a ver- 
tical orc. Dotted lines show approximate positions of 
arm if three-quarters or sidearm delivery is used. Three- 
quarters is the most natural and most popular delivery, and 


is used by the majority of big league pitchers. 


dish,’’ says buzz-ball Bob. 
‘‘That’s why I’m suggesting 
you give Wheaties a try. I’m 
willing to bet you'll string 
along with Wheaties from 















then on.” 


“Breakfast 
of 
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WITH MILK AND FRUIT 





@ Give your wrist a downward snap as the ball is re- 





leased—and follow through. The overhand delivery gives . 


you a natural “hop” or “rise” on your fast ball, a nat- 


vrai “hook” or “drop” on your curve ball. 


Get champion coaching on big-league pitching 
form in "Want to be a Baseball Champion®?” edited 
by baseball professor, Lew Fonseca. Take the tips 


“*Wheaties"’ and “Breakfast of Champions” are regis- 
tered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


of such pitching stars as Bob Feller, Bucky Walters. 
Your Wheaties package tells you how to get your 
copy of this exciting 32-page baseball manual. 





¢ not 
when hes ” 
in uniform £ 


ED has a lot of merit badges, but you’d 

guess he’s an Eagle Scout even when 
he’s not in uniform. How? He’s a born 
leader! Ted is the kind of fellow who pitches 
in when the gang has a job to do. He’s a 
leader, not a boss. And boy does he believe 
in the eleventh Scout Law! 


THE ELEVENTH SCOUT LAW IS. . . Cleanli- 
ness! Ted knows that to be a leader he must 
be an example for the other fellows. Uni- 
forms pressed, shoes shined, and hair combed 
just right. . . that’s Ted. He uses Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, too, because it keeps his hair in 
place all day, and doesn’t have a sissy smell. 
In fact, Ted suggests that all the fellows use 
Wildroot Cream-Oil because it’s the easy 
way to keep looking your best. 


GET If TODAY! Ask for Wildroot Cream-Oil 
at your barber or drug counter. See how little 
it takes to keep your hair well groomed all 
day. It’s easy on the pocket book, too. 
Remember, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream- 
Oil contains LANOLIN! For your 10 day 
trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 


Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-C. 
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ee e AND TUNE IN: The CREAM-OIL 
Woody Herman Show 
every Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 
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LL RIGHT, let’s admit it. That word 
Hi symphony has you mystified. But 
you know it must be on the up-and-up. 
Because Kurt, your big brother, would 
rather spend Friday night at a sym- 
phony concert than anywhere else. And 
he almost “blows his top” when your 
pals toss his precious 12-inch albums 
around as if they were last year’s Hit 
Parade stuff. 

And Kurt’s a regular guy. Knows 
your kind of music too. Quick as a flash, 
he can tell you whether a Stan Kenton 
disc rates your “spot cash money.” 
Kurt’s seldom wrong. So you can’t be 
wrong in giving this symphony thing 
the once over. 


Symphony vs. “Pops” 


First of all, symphony is not music 
for a chosen few, To enjoy it, you need 
only the ability to recognize a melody. 
The tough part about a first tangle 
with symphonic music is that most of 
us have been brought up on the melody 
of hymns and “pop tunes” — melody 
that you can’t miss. The “pop tune” 
takes one melodic phrase and repeats 
it immediately with only slight varia- 
tions. 

Symphonic music has as much or 
more melody. The tune may be subtle, 
but it’s there. And good! Look what 
happens every time a songwriter swipes 
the melody from the classics. (Till the 
End of Time, Moon Love, My Reverie, 
etc.). He has a hit overnight, because 
the melody is surefire. The difference, 
then, is that the symphonic composer 
may establish one tune at the beginning 
and not come back to it until much 
later. When he does repeat, he may 
vary the melody in many ways. And 
there’s a real thrill in rediscovering a 
composer’s initial melody after he’s 
brought in several other themes. 


Here’s What 


So much for melody. You still say, 
“What is a symphony? Why is it dif- 
ferent from a quintet, a concerto, or 
a suite?” As a musical composition, the 
symphony usually has three (or four) 
parts —or movements. Each part has 
its separate structure and mood but is 
similar to other movements in general 
character. The parts usually come in 
fast-slow-fast sequence. 

The symphony is serious music. It 





deals with big, broad experiences of 
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human nature. In most symphony-lis- 
teners it strikes a chord in their emo- 
tions. 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, -Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Cesar Franck, and Tchaikowsky are 
some of the great names of the past in 
symphonic music composition. Among 
modern composers the names of Mahler, 
Sibelius, and Shostakovitch rank high 
in the symphonic field. 


Recent Symphonic Albums 

+ + +Hadyn’'s Symphony No. 98 in 
B-Flat (Victor) by Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. Haydn 
wrote over 150 symphonies, Amazing 
when you think of Beethoven’s 9 and 
Brahms’ 4! But Haydn’s are less com- 
plex. In fact, by contrast they may seem 
like music in miniature — but they are 
not less worthwhile. Their value lies 
rather in grace and perfection of form. 
This, No. 98, is one of Haydn’s best 
works. 

It should be interesting to go from 
Haydn, the master of form, to 
##Mahler’s Symphony No. 4 (Co- 
lumbia) by Bruno Walter and the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony. Mahler used a 
much larger orchestra than ever before, 
and made further use of choral voices, 
an addition first used by Beethoven. 

Then, take a look at what a con- 
temporary is doing. +Shostakovitch’s 
Symphony No. 6 (Columbia) by Fritz 
Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
Though hardly equal to ‘the Shosta- 
kovitch 5th, this symphony shows the 
Russian composer’s individualism. You 
should be amused at the finale, which 
is almost a satire on Rossini, Mozart, 
and Verdi. 
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Of Strawberries and Electronics . . . 

We hear more amazing reports of 
late developments on the food front .. . 
cream that will stay fresh on the pantry 
shelf for a year . . . frozen orange juice 
in leak-proof cellophane bags . . . a new 
strawberry called the Sierra, said to be 
as big as an apricot. But the Big Word 
of the moment is electronics. In restau- 
rants, electronics will roast meat instan- 
taneously. By the same principle, frozen 
foods can be almost as rapidly defrosted. 
A 30-pound carton of solidly frozen fruit 
(normally requiring 20 hours to de- 
frost) can be thawed in 15 minutes. De- 
frosting takes place so fast that there is 
10 Chemical breakdown in the structure 


of the food, as often happens when- 


foods are defrosted at room temperature, 
Soon a small electronic device, similar 
to an electric toaster, will be ready for 
defrosting use in your kitchen. 

For the Record 

rhe Bell telephone people have per- 
lected a device that can be attached to 
phones for the purpose of recording 
telephone conversations. It will also 
record messages. This should be a boon 
to businessmen and housewives who 
are often out when important calls come 
in. It will make your life simpler, too, 
if you have a kid sister who never can 
remember who called you or what they 
wanted. But public reaction to the in- 
vention has not been entirely enthusi- 
astic. Some people seem to be a little 
squeamish about having all the words 
they utter into a telephone recorded for 
posterity. Better slick up your conversa- 
tional style. 

Handle with ? ? ? ? 

Save space! Save time! Even the com- 
mon handle is getting a thorough over- 
hauling. Here are two items in the way 
of more efficient handles. A toothbrush 
has a hollow space in the handle which 
holds a liquid cleanser. A twist of the 
handle — and the dentifrice flows over 
the bristles of the brush. No hunting 
around for the tooth powder or tooth- 
paste. The second item is a shoebrush 
with a small bottle of shoe cleaner 
built into the handle. Next thing, they'll 
be putting tennis balls in racket handles. 
When you raise the racket over your 
head, a ball will fly forth in exactly the 
tight position for you to slam across an 
ace. (Hey, hey, we're only kidding . . . 
as far as we know.) 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 

Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
Product, a new process? We will pay $1 for 
any item that’s “News” to us. Address Allen 


Albright, “What's New” Editor, 220 East 42nd 
St. 14th Floor, New York, N. Y. 
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hen Grandma was 








she beat her gums in the parlor 
| and ogled tintypes in the family 
\- 7 album. And when Grandma made 
gingerbread /.. she used to knock 
herself out mixin' and measurin'. 

Today, hep chicks ae 
just add water to 
ZING! Gingerbread 
fit for a king or 

even your current 


Kine Size CHARACTER 
A 


























apropuct or AMERICAN Home Foops. inc. 
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Baking made easy by Ann Pillsbury! 





Now, it’s easy—it’s FAST and it’s fun to 
bake delicious specialty breads, rolls, 
coffee cakes—golden-crusted and appe- 
tizing! It’s Ann Pillsbury’s new “No- 
KNEAD” way . . . developed in the new 
Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center..Try 
this recipe yourself. See how fast and easy 
it is. Then send only 25c for Ann Pills- 
bury’s new NO-KNEAD recipe book for 
other grand treats! 


Ann Pillsbury's 
NO-KNEAD TRIPLE TREATS 
Makes 24 Lemon Tea Drops, 1 Cinnamon Loaf 
and 18 Dinner Rolls 
_f Basic pouGH \ 
Soften. . 3p yeast, P 








d.or dry 





granular, in 
3 cups lukewarm water. 
Blend in if tablespoons igh 
cup sugar or t corn syrup 
cup melted shortening 
add eggs 
ly 9 cups sifted PiLtsBuRy’s Best En- 
— riched FLo Fiour; mix until dough is 
<a blended and soft. 
Use ..... one-third of dough for Lemon Tea 
Drops and chill remaining dough 
Rae Cinnamon Loaf and Dinner 








_f LEMON TEA Drops \ 


Use Reb yt ty YE 
small tea muffins. Fill greased, 2- 
inch muffin pans } full. 

Combine 4 cup sugar 

teaspoons lemon juice 
3 —_— grated lemon rind 





Sprinkle . os teaspoonful over each 
muffin. 

let rise ... in warm B yiaee (80° to 85° F.) until 
light, about 45 minutes. 

Boke..... at 375° F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 








_{f CINNAMON LoaF \ 
Use .. % aid by basic dough to make 9x4x3- 





inch loaf. Roll dough to 16x8-inch 
rectangle. 

with cup brown sugar 
teaspoon n 

Roll ..... as for jelly roll, ye with 8-inch 
edge; in 
greased, 9x4x3-inch pan. 

let rise .. . in warm place (80° to 85° F.). until 
double in bulk, about 2 hours. 

Bake ..... at 375° F. for 1 hour 








DINNER RouS \. 
chilled basic to make 18 
_K ry a 








old into crescents or 
maps 
Let rise . in warm piace ( to 85° F.) until 
in bulk, about 
Boke ..... at 425° F. for 20 minutes. 








FOR YOUR COLORFUL NO-KNEAD 
RECIPE BOOK, SEND ONLY 25¢ 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


DEPT. M1-46 ’ 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN, 






Winfield High’s “Jeep Band” swings and boops at school basketball games. 


Meet the Musical “Jeeps” 


HINGS always seem to pop — musi- 

cally — between halves of a basket- 
ball game at Winfield (Kansas) High. 
That’s when the “Jeep Band” takes over! 

This group of talented kids is almost 
as hardy as the military Jeep. They 
geo anywhere — anytime that the school 
basketball and football teams go. And 
they never fail to provide enthusiasm 
and entertainment. Sometimes billed 
as “The Hungry Seven,” they put on 
hilarious shows, playing everything from 
swing to the booping tunes of a real 
Dutch band. 

But then “The Jeeps” have to be 
hardy to withstand the musical competi- 
tion at Winfield High. Don Pash, young 
musical director of the school, believes 
in “music for everybody and everybody 
for music.” In addition to the regular 
high school band which precedes “The 
Jeeps” at school games and pep rallies, 
there’s a hep dance band for dances 
and informal assemblies, a high school 
symphony orchestra for concerts, and 
a String Theater Orchestra just organ- 
ized this year. 

The String Theater group, composed 
of twenty-five members chosen from 
the top student musicians of the sym- 
phonic group, has already won a pop- 
ular following among the townspeople. 
They perform at high school plays and 
various civic club meetings. They add 
the Kostelanetz or Morton Gould touch 
to Winfield’s musical menu with such 
popular favorites as Begin the Beguine, 
Jazz Pizzicato, Holiday for Strings, and 
Night and Day. 

How did Winfield High get this way? 
It didn’t happen in a day but the for- 
mula is simpler than a radio jingle: 











Combine one musically-minded faculty 
and one cross-section of American high 
school youth. Add the spice of musica! 
variety, mix well — and you have it! 

Gordon Hall, the music room at Win- 
field High, and the adjacent Room No. 
217 are buzzing and booming with 
music from 7:30 every morning until 
the close of school.: Often there are 
evening rehearsals, but, to Winfieldites, 
music is not only education — it’s recrea- 
tion and entertainment, too. 

Music has become an important part 
of the students’ lives. In the various 
school organizations they have gained 
a knowledge and appreciation of good 
music, they have learned to cooperate 
and work together in groups, and 
they’ve* had fun! 





SWEDEN CALLING 


Would you like to correspond with a 
Swedish teen-ager? In Sweden there is an 
organization called My Friend Abroad. 
Members are young Swedes, aged 15 to 
25. They have sent out a request for pen 
pals in the United States. If you would 
like a Swedish pen pal, write your name, 
address, age and interests to: 

My Friend Abroad 


Lastmakaregatan 27 B 
Stockholm, Sweden 





Pure Fiction 


The heroine of a new novel is de- 
scribed as being pretty, economical, 
industrious, an excellent cook, and not 
talkative. The author states in a fore- 
word that no reference to any living 


person is intended. °* 
Magazine Digest 
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“Tops, don’t miss. 


THE BANDIT OF SHERWOOD 
FOREST (Columbia. Produced by 
Leonard Picker and Clifford San- 
forth. Directed by George Sher- 
man and Henry Levin.) 


vv 


When you'd finished reading The Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood and His Merrie 
Men back in the dim days of your 
youth, were you disappointed to have 
that four-star outlaw settle down to 
being a respectable citizen? If you 
weren't, your blood’s not as red as ours. 
A country squire never could take the 
place of the gallant bandit we rooted 
for. Our Robin Hood was the fellow 
who was forever stringing his bow for 
a crack shot at tyranny. 

If you’ve been brooding lo, these 
many years, over our hero’s too proper 
finish, here’s a pleasant refresher. For 
The Bandit of Sherwood Forest might 
as well be called Robin Hood Rides 
Again. 


“Worthwhile. “So-so. 

Actually, it’s Robin Hood’s son who 
plays the leading man this time. But 
Robin is around to watch young Robert 
perform, as are Friar Tuck, Will Scar- 
lett, Little John, and the rest. Mr. 
Cornel-Call-Me-Technicolor-Wilde has 
just the right amount of bravado and 
dash for his role as Robin Hood’s son. 

Hollywood has added its own roman- 
tic touches to the Sherwood Forest 
legends. We’ve always felt that Robin 
Hood and his gang were colorful enough 
without any help from Hollywood. But 
we won't quibble too much, for the 
old Robin Hood theme (the battle 
for the rights of the common man) is 
preserved intact. 

You might be interested to note that 
the old American stand-by, the Western, 
rarely deviates from the Robin Hood 
formula, except in its choice of weapons. 
Which might prove that the ingredients 
of a good adventure yarn are the same 
in any language or any century. 
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Robin Hood’s son (Cornel Wilde) gets 
the best of a tyrant (Henry Daniell). 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““The Bandit of Sherwood 
Forest. “Sentimental Journey. “““A Walk 
in the Sun. “““They Were Expendable. 
“Miss Susie Slagle’s. ““The Seventh 
Veil. “Adventure for Two. “““The Bells 
of St. Mary’s. ““Johnny in the Clouds. 

Comedy: “Breakfast in Hollywood. 
“Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. ““Yo- 
landa and the Thief. 

Mystery: “Cornered. ““ Mildred Pierce. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. 





Refreshing pause 
..- Have a Coke 
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Your mama and your papa say 
you no-can-do, 

No-can-do, no-can-do 

You get so sick of hearing it, you 
dunno what-to-do! 


WV xo me no-can-do 


Q..I’'m almost 18 and I think it’s 
time I should be able to make my own 
decisions about dates. But my parents 
don’t think so! I've been “going steady” 
two years with a fine girl and I’ve almost 
lost her because of them. How can+I 
make my parents understand I’m not a 
baby any more? 


A. The only way to lick any problem 
of misunderstanding is to put yourself 
in the other fellow’s shoes long enough 
to gain understanding. Your parents’ 
shoes may not fit your feet and they're 
probably well-worn with experience, but 
you can step into them momentarily, 
if you try! 

Parents are people. They have the 
same general makeup as other people — 
young or old— whom you know and 
like. But there’s one big difference. Be- 
cause they’re your parents, their interest 
in you is deeper and greater than that 
of other people. They feel that you are 
their responsibility. It may take longer 
than you'd like for them to realize that 
you're an adult. When they find you're 
pulling away, it’s only natural that they 
should wonder whether you're ready to 
be “on your own.” And it may be pretty 
tough for them -— realizing that they 
aren't needed in the same way they’ve 
been needed for years. 

That’s their point of view. It isn’t 
yours. But, until you try to understand 
theirs, you can’t begin to solve the 
problem. 

The second step is for you to sell them 
on your point of view. Let’s take a look 
at it. You think you're an adult. You 
think you're “acting your age,” when 
you want to make your own decisions 











about dates—one date, in particular. 
You believe she’s a fine girl and, if 
you've been “going steady” for almost 
two years, you ought to know! Evident- 
ly, you: think THIS IS IT — the love of 
your life. Okay. But have you, in your 
limited dating career (before “going 
steady”), had enough experience to be 


BOY 


sure that this is the O.A.O.? Is this the 
“thrill of a romance” or are you seriously 
thinking of marriage? If you aren't 
thinking of marriage, aren’t you spend- 
ing a lot of time on one heart-throb? If 
you are thinking of marriage, will it cut 
short your plans for career training? 

When you think of marriage, are you 
serious — or lovesick? Are you consider- 
ing the responsibilities of marriage — a 
home, finances, a family — or just a daily 
diet of love? 

All of these are questions which may 
cause your parents’ concern. They justi- 
fy it, too, unless you can answer them 
as an adult. 

Have a calm, serious discussion with 
them. Listen to their point of view. Give 
them yours. But don’t expect — don’t 
ask for — a quick shift to your side. Be- 
cause your parents are years ahead of 
you, their opinions will change slowly. 
They are the more valuable for that very 
reason. 


Q. I'm fifteen and my mother doesn’t 
like for me to go with boys. I work at a 
dime store and, if I get home late, my 
parents accuse me of not being at work. 
If I have to “stay in” at school, I am 
accused of not being at school. Either 
way, they think I’m out with boys — and 
I’m not! But I might as well be, if they 
think so, mightn’t I? 


A. The answer is no — but definitely. 
“Paying them batk” in.a so-there way 
would prove their point! It would also 
prove that you're still in a stamp-my- 
foot, yell-loud-enough, and I'll-get-my 
way stage, instead of being grown-up 


} enough to have dates. It would prove 
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that you don’t know how to handle a 
situation in which there is a difference 
of opinion. It would show that, when 
someone disagrees with you, you can’t 
take it! 

Of course, their disagreement is un- 
fair. If you're “not guilty” of being out 
with boys, you're the one who knows. 
But there’s a better way of proving your 
innocence than getting mad — or hurt, 
or doing exactly what you said you 
didn’t! The better way is to win their 
confidence by being a dependable per- 
son. It’s the little things that count in 
building confidence. Do you always do 
the things you promise at home? If 
you're kept late at work, couldn’t you 
phone your mother and tell her what to 
expect? And about that “staying in” at 
school — couldn’t you cut that out en- 
tirely by doing what’s expected of you 
at school? 

Dependability is one of the surest 
ways of proving that you're old enough 
to go with boys! 


Q. Do you think that a girl of four- 
teen is too young to have dates with 
boys? If so, how old should she be? 


A. Most fourteen-year-olds are too 
young to start single-dating. They sim- 
ply haven’t grown up enough, haven't 
learned enough about people, haven't 
gotten themselves into a groove where 
they know how to meet new situations. 
But they aren’t too young, in many 
cases, to want to have dates and to get 
a kick out of being with boys. They 
aren’t too young to be with boys, either. 
The best way to “work up to” dating is 
to participate in group activities which 
include boys: sports, dancing, get-to- 
gethers, And the best way for parents 
to be “broken in” to the idea of their 
daughter’s dating is by meeting her 
friends, girls and boys, in their own 
heme. Get-together with your parents 
on get-togethers with your friends in 
your own home. 

The number of candles on your birth- 
day cake has nothing to do with when 
you're old enough to have dates. You're 
old enough when you've convinced your 
parents that you're grown-up enough! 
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Neatonfine Table 


[F YOU think you're pretty hot at table 

tennis, wait until you get a load of 
Harry Cook and Doug Cartland. Like 
the Atchison, Topeka and the Santa Fe, 
they go together. 

In the last five years, they've popped 
the eyes of millions of fans all over the 
U. S., Canada and Europe. Our GIs in 
England, Belgium, Italy, Sicily, France, 
and Germany went crazy over them on 
their USO tour in 1944-45. 

In their act, Cartland offers a $25 
Victory Bond to anyone in the house 
who can beat him. As yet, nobody has 
won — and 3,000 challengers have tried! 

Next, Cook plays a challenge match 
while seated in a chair! While he scrapes 
the chair from side to side, he stays 
firmly rooted to it. After Cook-ing with 
laughing gas, Harry gives an exhibition 
of whacky shots. 

Then Cartland takes over with a col- 
lection of tricky spin serves. Before each 
service, he tells his opponent exactly 
where he (the opponent) will hit the 
return, In other words, he forces the 
opponent to hit in a certain direction! 

After these laughs, the boys put on a 
regular game — and terrific is the word 
for it. Both boys are international 
champions. Cook is a graduate of the 
Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy, 
where he played varsity basketball. 

Cartland graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina with the highest 
average in the school’s history. 

The boys are now tearing through 
the U. S. and Canada, playing in 
theaters, colleges, high schools, depart- 
ment stores, night clubs, and Army 
camps. If you get a chance to see them, 
don’t bother trying to win that Victory 
Bond. It’s easier to hold up the U. S. 
Treasury with a kiddy pistol! 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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2. Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 





nr OE 


= JUMP OFF the nearest high 
building. This stops cough, stops 
traffic, stops everything! 











2— JUMP ON that cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds, 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 














COUGH 


SMITH BROTHERS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 
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POSITIVELY Greatest Free Offer — Latest Scott's In- 
ternational $5.00 Stamp Album — covering entire 
World, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spaces; Scott's 1946 Standard $5.00 Catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ — absolutely Free to ap- 
plicants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
Plymouth, Dept. A24, Bell, California 








[} 50R om ond FRATERNITY PINS 


Also Club Pins and Emblems. Artistic de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasanable prices fron. Wx 
up. Write for illustrated catalog. 

Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








Sell your School Classmates the best lin 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest ices offered. We 

gee Monthly Bulletine, 
ncies going fee wild- 
tALTIES, Box 235-N, 


highest | < 


fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD s 
Pittsburgh 30, 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A mine. collection of stamps from the 
in the world —also New Zealand Cecteniane 
Eeitisn Uganda — French <teniate —Early British Colo- 
nial — West Indies — South American and W: x 

only 


nm 
lus sample copy Phila’ ic ee azine. 
cc for postage. EMPIRES ‘ANY, Dept 
Toronto — > 








SENIORS: 70070 cae 
largest and complete line of 


most 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 





Paddles princes Cook and Cartland. 





POSLAM ¢ 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


u4 Works amazingly fast ! 
FREE! i~ Improves complexion ! 


For trial sample write: Posiam, Desk 
Ss, N.Y. Y. 
nen: 34 St, 19, N. an 


only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


Get all 5! Ask for POSLAM! 











1423 E. Elm 8t., Scranton 5, Pa. 


. GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound tobe 
very scarce because all remainders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two valves, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10c to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approval should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 














Hot Advice 


From directions given with a new- 
fangled nursing bottle for babies: 
“When the baby is through drinking it 
should be unscrewed and laid in a cool 
place under the hydrant or in the re- 
frigerator. If the baby does not thrive 
on fresh milk, it should be boiled!” 


Magazine Digest 





The Christian Scien® Monitor 
“Jordan Pure Honey Co. Jordan Speaking.” 





GET AWAY IN 
THE WILDS LIKE 
A REDSKIN! 


‘There are deep, dark waters and sunny 
Is that call you away in the woods. 

ou can hunt and fish like an Indian 
brave. Camp in a world of your own. An 
Old Town craft is an Indian craft—made 
strong and balanced for safety. It’s a pass- 
rt to pleasures away from the crowds. 
ir will last you through years of hard use. 
FREE CATALOG shows all hinds of conoce fos 


sailing 
ee Se stutptone Sailboats. Row- 
beats, Minghies. Address eens Gta oun Conse Comm 
pany, 253 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 











Small Change Customer 


A New York City taxi driver who 
works nights, told us he got up the 
other afternoon and found this note 
from his 16-year-old daughter: 

Dear Dad: Please leave a dollar for 
me for spending money at school. 
Everytime I ask mother she only has 
$10 bills. I'm glad someone in the 


family is poor. 
PM 


So There! 


Here’s an old story about Dorothy 
Parker who hates to travel. She was 
trying to make herself comfortable in 
the Sky-Chief, when a large and nosey 
man buckled himself into the seat be- 
side her. After several attempts to start 
a conversation, he pointed to the basket 
at Miss Parker’s feet, and asked: 

“What’ve you got in there?” 

“A mongoose,” said Miss Parker. 

“What’s a mongoose?” 

“A little animal that kills snakes.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“I’m taking it to my brother who has 
hallucinations and sees snakes!” 

The man stiffened incredulously. 

“But they’re imaginary snakes!” 
“Yes, I know,” Miss Parker observed 
acidly. “I’m taking him the same kind 


of mongoose.” 
Bennett Cerf 


Right This Way, Folks! 


Yale University’s first professor of an- 
thropology was a young man named 
Othniel Marsh, who was financed by a 
relative in building up for the university 
the most complete museum in existence 
of relics of prehistoric human life and 
culture. Marsh was both learned and 
excessively modest, and a great favorite 
with the students. 

One day he appeared before his class 
with a new exhibit in his hands. Obvi- 
ously he was very proud of it. “Here,” 
he said, “is the skull of an extinct car- 
nivorous ape, a very rare specimen. 
There are only two such skulls in the 
world. One is in the British Museum, 
and I —” he paused with an expression 
of modest pride —“I have the other!” 


Classmate 





Keys to English Quizzes 


That’s What You Say: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 
4-b, 5-a, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b. 

Hi, Pal: 1-Sam, 2-Dr. Watson, 3-John- 
nie, 4-Eurydice, 5-Sullivan, 6-Sancho 
Panza, 7-Huck Finn, 8-Boswell, 9-Lynn 
Fontaine, 10-Andy, 11-Mr. Hyde, 12-Man 
Friday, 13-Cleopatra, 14-Remus, 15-car- 
penter. 

North? East? South? West?: 2, 
20, 9, 7, 4 2.5.48, ii. 


6, 8, 3, 


KEY TO “WHADDYUNO” 
l-c, 2-e, 3-h, 4-1, 5-m, 6-k, 7-n, 8-d, 





9-j, 10-0, 11-b, 12-a, 13-f, 14-i, 15-g. 


\ 
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- and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, which will be a regular 
feature in Senior Scholastic, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Say What 
Pq /” You Please! 





The article “Don’t Share the Bomb!” 
Say High School Students, in your Jan. 
21st issue has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Youth Council on the 
Atomic Crisis here at Oak Ridge. Our 
council was formed after some of us 
students heard a talk given by one of 
the scientists in Oak Ridge. We have 
run an editorial in our school paper, The 
Oak Leaf, and plan to run a series of 
articles. We believe that . . . many high 
school students do not hold opinions 
justified by the facts, as we know them 
here. They must change . . . if we are 
to be free of the threat of the atomic 
bomb. 

J. $. 
Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


I think it’s high time the question of 
high school fraternities and sororities 
was brought out into the open and 
thrashed out. I’m not a serority member, 
but a good friend of mine is. At least, 
we were good friends. I’ve heard her 
say that being a sorority member doesn't, 
affect her friendships with others. But 
that’s not so! Neither of us feels the 
same towards the other any more. 

B. Tf. 


West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


This is not meant for serious criticism 
but just to show the force of habit. 
Reading aloud the Jan. 2lIst article 
Reach for an Adjective, I was brought 
to a halt on the phrase, “God said it was 
good.” I read unconsciously, “God said 
it was very good.” A questioning look 
in the students’ eyes made me retrace 
my way. We found the first chapter of 
Genesis and there it was — “very good.” 
Why did your writer slight the monv- 
mental effort of Creation by “reaching 
for an adjective” of such modest value? 


Mm. M. 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Our apologies to you and all other 
Bible students who caught this slip. 
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pee is Jury time at Scholastic Maga- 
zines. We are issuing invitations to 
outstanding personages to judge high 
school student achievement in art, writ- 
ing, and music. 

First we ask our advisory committees 
for their recommendations. Then we ex- 
tend our invitations. Nearly every 
authority invited accepts. That shows 
how eager the leading artists of America 
are to lend a helping hand to beginners. 

e 


Writing Awards juries are nearly 
complete. Following are judges for Eng- 
lish classifications. Art, Music, and Jour- 
nalism juries will be announced soon. 

Senior English Division: Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, novelist and essayist; 
Harry Sylvester, novelist and short story 
writer; Jesse Stuart, novelist and poet; 
MacKinlay Kantor, novelist and journal- 
ist; Langston Hughes, poet and short 
story writer; Babette Deutsch, poet, 
critic, biographer; Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, poet (Pulitzer Prize winner) and 
educator; Witter Bynner, poet, critic, 
playwright; John T. Frederick, author, 
radio book critic (“Of Men and 
Books”); Harry Hansen, author, editor, 
critic; Irita Van Doren, editor (New 
York Herald-Tribune Book Review); 
Robert Cortes Holliday, essayist, editor, 
educator; Norman Corwin, radio play- 
right and director; Margaret Cuthbert, 
director of programs for women and 
children, NBC; Harold B. McCarty, 
radio director, WHA, U. of Wisconsin. 

Social Studies Division: Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, commentator and_ author; 
Henry S. Commager, author, professor 
of history, Columbia University; How- 
ard E. Wilson, educator, assistant 
director, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 

Junior Division: Helen Ferris, author, 
editor-in-chief, Junior Literary Guild; 
Dr. Elias Lieberman, educator and poet; 
Phyllis McGinley, poet; Ethel Ince, 
editor, Junior Dept., Christian Science 
Monitor. 

e 

Scholastic Awardians turn up in the 
Strangest places! Noel Lee, whose 1944 
prizé manuscript decorates the Music 
Awards rules bulletin cover, leads an 
Army entertainment group in Calcutta. 
He plans returning to Harvard, where 
he has a scholarship in music. 


Composers! Your winged notes will 
be considered by the judges if they are 
winging their way to us (via U. S. Post) 
and arrives by March 24. 


Nenior Scholastic 





A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
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“My Name Is Next. . . 1 








Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. | 
langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, — 
Mergaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more sub- 
scriptions to one address) Combined Edition, 
65 cents each a semester; Social Studies or 
English editions, 50 cents each a semester Sin- | 
gle subscriptions Teachers Edition, $2.25 a year 
(32 issues). Single copy, 10 cents. 
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Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- | 
tion or Advertising, to: SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
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fork arts 


It is said of Josiah Bartlett, 
of New Hampshire, that when 
the question as to whether 
the Declaration of Independence 
should be signed came up in the 
Continental Congress: 

“He made the rafters shake 
with the loudness of his ap- 
proval.” 

Here was a patriot whose 
courage was as great as his 
stature — and he was a big man. 

It was upon his own insist- 
ence that he affixed his signature 
immediately below that of John 
Hancock. 

Such exemplars as Josiah 
Bartlett are precious heritages of 
the American people and even in 
death serve as an inspiration 
to those who place national wel- 

efare above personal gain. He 
protected his compatriots and 
courted his own destruction in 
doing it. 

Safeguarding of others has 
become a_ typically-American 
characteristic, and life insurance 
is proud of its part in the general 
effort. 





She PruDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 











TENNIS... 
"Thetis oud 


I, ITS early days, when a ball was patted gently back and forth across 
a net, tennis was considered a “‘sissy’’ game. Today, it is one of the 
toughest games on earth. To be a champion, you have to think fast and 
move fast. And, above all, you have to be in top condition. Which is one 
of the reasons why America has won 12 world’s crowns—more than any 
other country. America has taken the lead in emphasizing the importance 
of condition in sports. And America has done much, too, to popularize the 
foundation of fitness—energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts 
—the world’s champion in crispness and flavor, always sure to serve an 
“ace” in energy! For something good.to eat that is also good for you, enjoy 
Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available in vacuum- 
packed glass jars and handy 10c bags. 











WO new appointments to the U. S. 

Office of Education staff were an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson, former director of the Schoo] of 
Education Summer Session at Cornell 
University will serve as _ specialist 
for social sciences and geography. Dr. 
Anderson has for the past 15 years been 
giving courses in methods of teaching 
and in the supervision of teaching of 
the social sciences. He is the author of 
numerous publications in this field. 

Dr. Philip G. Johnson, former direc- 
tor of teaching training in the same 
institution, will serve as specialist for 
the natural sciences, Dr. Johnson is the 
author of numerous science publica- 
tions, and is president,of the National 
Science Teachers Association. Dr. John- 
son and Dr. Anderson will serve in the 
Instructional Problems Section of the 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

* * ™ 

Pushing its action program of edu- 
cation cooperation a step forward, the 
Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion has set up a regional service bureau 
for Central America. Mrs. Connie Garza 
Brockette, former director of Division 
of Education and Teacher Aids of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs will 
serve as director of the regional bureau. 
Mrs. Brockette is to be assisted by four 
permanent staff members who will be 
assigned as needed to the individual 
country programs to assist in carrying 
out special projects. 

* * * 


OFF THE PRESS 


Many teachers are unaware of the 
many fine services available to them 
from our Government departments. 
These services are offered to the pub- 
lic at minimum costs and frequently 
represent the results of years of schol- 
arly research and of highly trained tech- 
nical skills. The Library of Congress, 
for example, has just issued a catalogue 
entitled Pictorial Americana: A Select 
List of Photographic Negatives in the 
Prints and Photographs Divisions of the 
Library of Congress. It lists over 750 
negatives of views of American cities, 
scenes of battles, eminent personages, 
railroads, ships, and many other sub- 
jects. Teachers of American “history 
should find these prints of particular 
_Value in stimulating interest in our na- 
tion’s past. The cost of prints ranges 
upwards from 15c, depending on size 
desired. The catalogue may be had free 
on application to the Information and 














































NEWS AND NOTES 


SOME RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Publications Office, The Library otf 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
* * * 

Many able and conscientious teachers 
have been puzzled by the poor college 
records made by students who in high 
school had-been good or even superior 
students. While recognizing that study 
methods at the college level are very 
different from previous experience, 
most high school teachers have neither 
the time nor suitable material with 
which to prepare their students for col- 
lege work. Learning More By Effective 
Study, by Charles and Dorothy M. 
Bird, is a book that should prove valu- 
able to both instructors and instructed. 
The book was designed primarily as a 
helpful guide for college freshmen, but 
much of the advice given can be 
readily applied by younger students, 
and will aid them not only in their fu- 
ture, but in their present assignments. 
It is based on a wide range of experi- 
mental evidence and proved experience. 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945). 


* *” * 
Adventures in Thrift, by Harry C. 


McKown, with illustrations by Margaret 
C. McKown, is a volume of chatty nar- 


_ratives designed, as the author says, 


“to suggest to young people and their 
teachers, in a non-sermonic way, some 
of the possibilities in thrift education.” 
The “stories” center about classroom ac- 
tivities, each one teaching an important 
lesson in sound conservation of money 
and materials, bargain-wise buying, 
safety precautions, and the general 
know-how of getting along in personal 
and business relationships. The class- 
room and school assembly projects de- 
scribed in this book should furnish 
many ideas to alert teachers. (School 
Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 1946, $2.00.) 
“se 

Those who read the original press 
releases containing excerpts from the 
diaries of Galeazzo Ciano can have 
gained_little idea either of their value 
as historical documents or of their in- 
terest as psychological studies of a 
fortunately rare personality. As now 
published, The Ciano Diaries, edited 
by Hugh Gibson and with an intro- 
duction by Sumner Welles, record the 
fascist road to war and defeat from 
1939 to 1943. They are the frank re- 
port of an intelligent, well educated 
and sometimes even sensitive person. 
Perhaps for that reason especially these 
diaries have a sinister significance and 
a horrifying tone. There is none of the 
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obviously mad fanaticism and _ inco- 
herence of Mein Kampf, but a calcu- 
lated opportunism and genteel cynicism 
even more sickening for its lack of any 
attempt at self-defense. Here is pure 
amorality, of a sort never dreamed of 
by Machiavelli. This is an important 
book for democratic citizens to read and 
ponder upon; as wartime passions cool 
down, its importance will increase. 
(Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
1946.) 

aK * ” 


“We have won the war -- can we win 
the peace?” That urgent question has 
been so much repeated and discussed 
that its meaning tends to grow dim. A 
reading of Robert S. Ward’s Asia for 
the Asiatics should correct our growing 
mental lethargy, at least with respect 
to one aspect of postwar reconstruction. 
Mr. Ward, whose experience and 
knowledge is firsthand, sounds a solemn 
warning on the political and economic 
problems still before us in the Far Kast. 
Japan’s occupation plans were not made 
for a day, but for an indefinite future. 
They were well laid, and far more suc- 
cessful than a recently victorious people 
care to admit. Mr. Ward’s book is 
straightforwardly factual, but _ its 
broader implications are applicable to 
far more than Asia alone. Japanese rule, 
like that of other Axis nations, has had 
a psychological and political influence, 
no less dangerous than its economic in- 
fluence, upon the occtpied territories. 
We cannot fight such influences with 
complacent flagwaving. (University of 
Chicago Press, Illinois, 1945, $3.00.) 

. * * 


The American Character 1s a -study 
and interpretation of Americans de- 
signed primarily to make us intelligible 
to the British. Its author is Dr. D. W. 
Brogan, professor of political science at 
Cambridge University; and the book is 
a sequel to his earlier work, The Eng- 
lish People, an interpretation of Eng- 
lishmen for Americans. 

“My object,” writes Dr. Brogan, “has 
been to make what I think is the most 
interesting country in the world inter- 
esting and intelligible to others. Above 
ali, I have tried to make plain that 
there is no parallel in history to the ex- 
periment of free government on this 
scale.” 

This slight, meaty little book of less 
than 200 pages has three parts: “Amer- 
ica Is Made,” “Unity and Liberty,” and 
“The American Way in War.” In a 
brief conclusion Dr. Brogan points out 
that Americans, in their historical ex- 
perience, have solved some of the prob- 
lems now facing the world on a global 
scale, and this experience can be a 
valuable contribution to world unity. 
(N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, $2.50.) 
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I. ITS early days, when a ball was patted gently back and forth across 
a net, tennis was considered a “‘sissy’’ game. Today, it is one of the 
toughest games on earth. To be a champion, you have to think fast and 
move fast. And, above all, you have to be in top condition. Which is one 
of the reasons why America has won 12 world’s crowns—more than any 
other country. America has taken the lead in emphasizing the importance 
of condition in sports. And America has done much, too, to popularize the 
foundation of fitness—energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts 
—the world’s champion in crispness and flavor, always sure to serve an 
“ace” in energy! For something good.to eat that is also good for you, enjoy 
Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the new Planters Mixed 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available in vacuum- 


packed glass jars and handy 10c bags. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


SOME RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


WO new appointments to the U. S. 

Office of Education staff were an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson, former director of the Schoo] of 
Education Summer Session at Cornell 
University will serve as _ specialist 
for social sciences and geography. Dr. 
Anderson has for the past 15 years been 
giving courses in methods of teaching 
and in the supervision of teaching of 
the social sciences. He is the author of 
numerous publications in this field. 

Dr. Philip G. Johnson, former direc- 
tor of teaching training in the same 
institution, will serve as specialist for 
the natural sciences, Dr. Johnson is the 
author of numerous science publica- 
tions, and is president,of the National 
Science Teachers Association. Dr. John- 
son and Dr. Anderson will serve in the 
Instructional Problems Section of the 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

* + * 

Pushing its action program of edu- 
cation cooperation a step forward, the 
Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion has set up a regional service bureau 
for Central America. Mrs. Connie Garza 
Brockette, former director of Division 
of Education and Teacher Aids of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs will 
serve as director of the regional bureau. 
Mrs. Brockette is to be assisted by four 
permanent staff members who will be 
assigned as needed to the individual 
country programs to assist in carrying 
out special projects. 

* *~ * 


OFF THE PRESS 


Many teachers are unaware of the 
many fine services available to them 
from our Government departments. 
These services are offered to the pub- 
lic at minimum costs and frequently 
represent the results of years of schol- 
arly research and of highly trained tech- 
nical skills. The Library of Congress, 
for example, has just issued a catalogue 
entitled Pictorial Americana: A Select 
List of Photographic Negatives in the 
Prints and Photographs Divisions of the 
Library of Congress. It lists over 750 
negatives of views of American cities, 
Scenes of battles, eminent personages, 
railroads, ships, and many other sub- 
jects. Teachers of American * history 
should find these prints of particular 
Value in stimulating interest in our na- 
tion’s past. The cost of prints ranges 
upwards from 15c, depending on size 
desired. The catalogue may be had free 
on application to the Information and 





Publications Office, The Library ot 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


Many able and conscientious teachers 
have been puzzled by the poor college 
records made by students who in high 
school had-been good or even superior 
students. While recognizing that study 
methods at the college level are very 
different from previous experience, 
most high school teachers have neither 
the time nor suitable material with 
which to prepare their students for col- 
lege work. Learning More By Effective 
Study, by Charles and Dorothy M. 
Bird, is a book that should prove valu- 
able to both instructors and instructed. 
The book was designed primarily as a 
helpful guide for college freshmen, but 
much of the advice given can be 
readily applied by younger students, 
and will aid them not only in their fu- 
ture, but in their present assignments. 
It is based on a wide range of experi- 
mental evidence and proved experience. 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945). 


* - . 
Adventures in Thrift, by Harry C. 


McKown, with illustrations by Margaret 
C. McKown, is a volume of chatty nar- 


_ratives designed, as the author says, 


“to suggest to young people and their 
teachers, in a non-sermonic way, some 
of the possibilities in thrift education.” 
The “stories” center about classroom ac- 
tivities, each one teaching an important 
lesson in sound conservation of money 
and materials, bargain-wise buying, 
safety precautions, and the general 
know-how of getting along in personal 
and business relationships. The class- 
room and school assembly projects de- 
scribed in this book should furnish 
many ideas to alert teachers. (School 
Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 1946, $2.00.) 
 &.-8 

Those who read the original press 
releases containing excerpts from the 
diaries of Galeazzo Ciano can have 
gained_little idea either of their value 
as historical documents or of their in- 
terest as psychological studies of a 
fortunately rare personality. As now 
published, The Ciano Diaries, edited 
by Hugh Gibson and with an intro- 
duction by Sumner Welles, record the 
fascist road to war and defeat from 
1939 to 1943. They are the frank re- 
port of an intelligent, well educated 
and sometimes even sensitive person. 
Perhaps for that reason especially these 
diaries have a sinister significance and 
a horrifying tone. There is none of the 
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obviously mad fanaticism and _ inco- 
herence of Mein Kampf, but a calcu- 
lated opportunism and genteel cynicism 
even more sickening for its lack of any 
attempt at self-defense. Here is pure 
amorality, of a sort never dreamed of 
by Machiavelli. This is an important 
book for democratic citizens to read and 
ponder upon; as wartime passions cool 
down, its importance will increase. 
(Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
1946.) 
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“We have won the war -- can we win 
the peace?” That urgent question has 
been so much repeated and discussed 
that its meaning tends to grow dim. A 
reading of Robert S. Ward’s Asia for 
the Asiatics should correct our growing 
mental lethargy, at least with respect 
to one aspect of postwar reconstruction. 
Mr. Ward, whose experience and 
knowledge is firsthand, sounds a solemn 
warning on the political and economic 
problems still before us in the Far Kast. 
Japan’s occupation plans were not made 
for a day, but for an indefinite future. 
They were well laid, and far more suc- 
cessful than a recently victorious people 
care to admit. Mr. Ward’s book is 
straightforwardly factual, but _ its 
broader implications are applicable to 
far more than Asia alone. Japanese rule, 
like that of other Axis nations, has had 
a psychological and political influence, 
no less dangerous than its economic in- 
fluence, upon the occupied territories. 
We cannot fight such influences with 
complacent flagwaving. (University of 
Chicago Press, Illinois, 1945, $3.00.) 
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The American Character 1s a -study 
and interpretation of Americans de- 
signed primarily to make us intelligible 
to the British. Its author is Dr. D. W. 
Brogan, professor of political science at 
Cambridge University; and the book is 
a sequel to his earlier work, The Eng- 
lish People, an interpretation of Eng- 
lishmen for Americans. 

“My object,” writes Dr. Brogan, “has 
been to make what I think is the most 
interesting country in the world inter- 
esting and intelligible to others. Above 
ali, I have tried to make plain that 
there is no parallel in history to the ex- 
periment of free government on this 
scale.” 

This slight, meaty little book of less 
than 200 pages has three parts: “Amer- 
ica Is Made,” “Unity and Liberty,” and 
“The American Way in War.” In a 
brief conclusion Dr. Brogan points out 
that Americans, in their historical ex- 
perience, have solved some of the prob- 
lems now facing the world on a global 
scale, and this experience can be a 
valuable contribution to world unity. 
(N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, $2.50.) 
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ALIKE!! 
‘ho rollicking reve- ( 


lation of the rules for success ( 
in high school — crammed full ( 
of mirth and straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 
— sells out as fast as it is 
printed. Teachers welcome its ‘ 
encouragement of courtesy, 
study schedules, respect for ( 
property rights, etc. Students — 
— from freshmen to seniors, 
boys and girls alike — are de- 
lighted by its entertaining good 

sense and helpfulness with ‘ 
matters of personality, good ‘ 
grooming, social conduct, ac- 
tivities and other major inter- 
ests in their enlarging high 

school world. 
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LIBRARY- SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


America’s Role in World Affairs is 
an excellent textbook by Emil Lengyel, 
Assistant Professor of Education at New 
York University. It covers a field sur- 
prisingly overlooked in most high school 
texts, and it does so with clarity and 
style. There is certainly little excuse, 
in these momentous days, for the per- 
haps unconscious provincialism which 
has dominated our teaching of history. 
The time is past when American and 
World history can be treated as two 
unrelated panoramas, and with World 
history represented largely by’ Western 
Europe. Professor Lengyel considers 
our past foreign relations as a necessary 
prelude to the intelligent understanding 
of current international problems. The 
book’s interest and value are enhanced 
by maps, cartoons, suggested activities, 
a bibliography, and an appendix of 
basic documents. (Harper and Brothers, 
1946.) 

7 + + 


A wealth of interesting statistical ma- 
terial is gathered together in The Pan 
American Yearbook. Each country 
or colony is dealt with separately, mak- 
ing reference easy, and subjects cov- 
ered include history, geography, cul- 
ture, government and economy. There 
are maps and detailed bibliographies, 
articles of general summary, and a 
Who's Who in Inter-American Trade 
designed for the convenience of busi- 
ness men. This is an extremely useful 
reference work for the school library. 
(Pan American Associates, 1150 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y., 1945.) 

. * . 


Hitler's star was already rising when, 
in 1929, Filippo Bojano, a reporter on 
Mussolini's daily paper, Popolo d'Italia, 
arrived in Berlin to become his paper’s 
political correspondent. Germany’s in- 
ternal battle for power between the 
Right and the Left, which Hitler won 
in 1933, was in full swing. 

In a book titled In the Wake of the 
Goosestep, Signor Bojano describes po- 
litical developments as he witnessed 
them from his Berlin ringside seat. He 
takes for granted in his readers some 
degree of familiarity with world events 
in the past decade and a half as he 
speaks of personalities, the parts they 
played and their reactions to each other. 
Chief protagonists, of course, are Hitler 
and Mussolini, who in the early part of 
Signor Bojano’s experience did not 
much like or respect one another. Both, 
however, looked down on France, 
which Hitler regarded as unimportant 
and Mussolini held decadent. 

Signor Bojano’s book is packed with 
the makings of a tragedy. Indeed, he 
refers to his account as “the Italian 
tragedy,” which he closes with the 1943 
landing of the.Adii@in Italy. 

The book {gmnethly translated from 






the Italian by Gerald Griffin. (Chicago- 


New York, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., | 


1945. 2.50.) 
~ - . 

The Practical Cogitator, edited by 
Charles P. Curtis Jr., and Ferris Greens- 
let, is quite as provocative and original 
a book as its title would suggest. Ar- 
ranged in sections with such headings 
as “Man in Search of Himself,” “He 
Turns to Nature,” “He Lives with His 
Fellows,” the selections were chosen, 
as the editors point out, “for the thinker” 
rather than for the “feeler.” Emphasis 
is on more recent authors with a scat- 
tering from other periods thrown in. 
While some of the passages are rather 
too difficult for high school students to 
grasp, many of them could be used to 
suggest theme and discussion subjects, 
test comprehension, etc. (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1945, $3.00.) 

. * . 

The Treasure Chest: An Anthology 
of Contemplative Prose, edited by J. 
Donald Adams, is another anthology 
of prose “for the thinker,” with selec- 
tions that are more within the grasp 
of high school students, and cover a 
more general range of literature. Au- 
thors are from Biblical times to the 
present, and include many familiar 
names. The volume should lend itself 
to the same uses suggested above. (E. 
P. Dutton, 1946, $2.50.) 


* * om 


A Treasury of Satire, edited by Ed- 


‘gar Johnson, is a comprehensive sur- 


vey of satirical writing, both prose and 
poetry, from classical writers to the 
present. In contrast to the two anthol- 
ogies just discussed, this volume pre- 
sents selections at much greater length, 
and with far more emphasis on literary, 
rather than merely intellectual value. 
The editor supplies excellent and de- 
tailed critica] introductions to each 
selection, and three general essays on 
“What Satire Is,” “How Satire Works,” 
and “Why Satire Is Important.” Every 
type of satire is included, from bitter 
invective to hilarious buffoonery. This 
book should interest and delight all 
teachers of English styie and composi- 
tion. (Simon & Schuster, 1945, $3.95.) 
* * * 


Free Pamphlets Being Sent 
To Scholastic Teachers 


Scholastic Magazines is happy to an- 
nounce that, with the cooperation of 
the Department of State,there are being 
sent to bulk users of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week three booklets issued 
by the Department. The booklets are: 
The British Loan — What It Means to 
Us (a radio broadcast), Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial and Commercial Agree- 


‘ments (documents), and Proposals for 


Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment 




















